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NOTES 


Tue Queen has taken the sincerest interest in the illness 
of the Czar and daily many special messages have passed 
between Livadia and Balmoral. It was with the full 
sanction and favour of Her Majesty that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales started on their kindly but unhappily 
fruitless journey to the South of Russia. 





Her Masesry, moreover, has written several autograph 
letters to the Czarevna assuring the latter of her sympathy 
in her great sorrow, and immediately after receiving the 
news of the passing away of the Czar indited another 
epistle to the bereaved Empress. But according to Court 
etiquette until the death of a potentate is officially com- 
municated that personage is not supposed to have passed 
away. When this has been done, then and then only is 
Court mourning ordered. 





Ir was the wish of the Duke of York to have accom- 
panied the Prince and Princess of Wales to Russia, but for 
many reasons the idea was negatived—not the least being 
the fatigues which would be entailed by the rapid journey 
across Europe. The Duke is far from robust and the 
trying circumstances of the situation were also taken into 
account, 





Tuere can be no doubt but that the Cesarewitch is 
extremely averse from stepping into his dead father’s 
shoes. He has an extreme dread of Nihilism and is not 
otherwise enthusiastically inclined towards governing at 
all. His fiancée, Princess Alix of Hesse, is far more 
decided in her character and has nobility of temperament 
grafted on to the firmness which she inherits from her 
mother, the lamented Princess Alice of Great Britain, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


Arrer the dastardly Nihilist proclamation, there can be 
but very little reason to disbelieve the theory already 
propounded in these columns, viz., that the death of 
Alexander III. would be due to causes other than natural. 
It isa notorious fact that the Czar was fully aware of what, 
sooner or later, would be his fate. Warnings of his 
approaching end were repeatedly sent to him, and about 
three months ago he found on the writing-table of his 
study a missive containing these words: ‘ Prepare to join 
your father.” The matter, as were many others of a 
similar nature, was kept religiously secret in St. Peters- 
burg; and yet our informant heard it only a fortnight 
afterwards in Geneva. How can these things be ? 


Tue Queen is expected to arrive at Windsor on Saturday 
morning the 17th inst. from Balmoral. Her Majesty will 
remain according to present arrangements at Windsor 
until December 17th, when she will leave for Osborne and 
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there spend Christmas, All the festivities with which it 
was proposed to celebrate the holidays have been 
abandoned in consequence of the Czar’s death. Indeed 
every detail of the Court programme will be altered and 
revised by the sad event at Livadia. Nevertheless it is 
not improbable that the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark may be the guests of Her Majesty as well as 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 





Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is not in very 
good health, and has been very much upset by the evil 
tidings concerning his brother-in-law, the Czar. It is by 
no means certain that he will be enabled to attend the 
funeral of the Autocrat of All the Russias, which will be 
celebrated at Moscow. 


Tue Duchess of Connaught and Princess Margaret of 
Connaught will, during their stay at Dresden, reside with 
the Duchess’s mother, Princess Frederick Charles, who 
has a charming palace in that healthful and picturesque 
city. Afterwards, the Duchess and her daughter are to 
be the guests of Prince and Princess Frederick Leopold 
at Potsdam. It is possible that the Duchess may then 
revisit the South of France, though she would much 
prefer spending the winter either at Bagshot or 
Aldershot. 





Tue Duchess of Albany, the little Duke and his sister 
have arrived at Claremont, but the Duchess will cross the 
Continent for the marriage of her brother the Prince of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont with Princess Bathildis of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, an amiable and accomplished young lady who will 
bring no mean dowry to her husband. 





Tue conferring of the vacant Garter on Lord Lansdowne 
was due to the personal selection of the Queen, with whom 
the Viceroy of India is an especial favourite. Two previous 
Marquesses of Lansdowne have been K.Gs., seven Dukes 
of Devonshire, six Dukes of Richmond, six Dukes of Rut- 
land, five Dukes of Beaufort, five Dukes of Northumber- 
land, while the Lords of Salisbury and Spencer run equal 
with three of the coveted distinction. The Duke of 
Cambridge is the senior wearer of the blue ribbon of St. 


George. 


Lorp Wo tverton, for whom his sister Lady Norreys has 
been acting as hostess, has been entertaining his betrothed, 
Lady Edith Ward and her mother, Georgina Lady Dudley, 
at his family place Iwerne Minster, Dorsetshire. Iwerne 
is situated in a delightful country and is close to the homes 
of Lord Alington, Lord Ilchester, Lord Wimborne and 
other ‘south-west’ magnates. 








Tur Duchess of Leinster is still far from well and has 
not received that benefit which it was believed would 
result from a visit to Monte Carlo. 
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Mr. youn Moriey has been ‘heckled’ by his 
McCarthyite allies, represented by various members of the 
Dublin municipality, about the ‘ political prisoners,’ other- 
wise various dynamiters now duly confined in British 
zaols. His reply will put the Nationalists who have been 
squared in a tight place, and justify Mr. Redmond’s con- 
tention that little is to be expected from the present 
Government. In the first place he utterly denies that 
the Ministry has given any pledges for the release of 
Daly and Co. Secondly, he declines to discuss specific 
cases, on the ground that such a proceeding is contrary 
to his practice. There was just a sign of ‘wobble’ in his 
promise to report the views of the deputation to the 
Government. But, on the whole, he stood to his guns, 
and was careful of his own and Mr. Asquith’s reputations 


for consistency. 





Mr. Suaw-Lerevre may be wrong about Home Rule, 
but it does not follow that he is never right. On the 
contrary, he talked sound sense to his constituents on 
Monday about the fall of prices, depression, and bi- 
metallism. His argument that the general rise in wages 
disproves the theory that gold has depreciated deserves 
especial praise. Again, he made perfectly fair use of Mr. 
Courtney’s admission, that the increased output of gold 
might postpone indefinitely the necessity of making the 
experiment of bimetallism. We wish that he had dwelt 
upon the consideration that nothing is less likely to come 
about than an international agreement, and his proposition 
that the nation as a whole has benefited by cheap prices was 
stated a trifle too broadly. Still the address may be com- 
mended, and it will bear republication. 


Lorn Rosrsery can write a respectable little book about 
Mr. Pitt, but he knows next to nothing about Mr. Burke, 
When we find him eulogising the Whig statesman for his 
share in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, it becomes 
painfully evident that his information does not extend 
beyond Macaulay’s outrageous libel. What ‘ courage that 
may almost be called heroic’ has to do with the repetition 
of the slander of Sir Philip Francis we cannot conceive. 
Whatever his claims to distinction as a thinker, Burke’s 
true title to fame as politician consists in his determina- 
tion to break with his party rathez than join in its glorifica- 


tion of the French Revolution. But with that piece of 


‘courage that may almost be called heroic’ Lord Rosebery, 
who is himself being driven into revolutionary courses, 
could not be expected to sympathise altogether. 


On Wednesday Mr. C. T. Ritchie, the late President of 


the Local Government Board, made an important speech 
on the Unification Commission at a Mansion House 
banquet. He bore eloquent testimony to the manner in 
which the Corporation performed its duties, and criticised 


both the composition of the Commission and the terms of 


reference. At the same time he advised that the report 
should not be met with a simple negative, but that 
concessions should be made on matters of minor import- 
ance. We confess that a definition of those items would 
have lent meaning to this suggestion. Still in our 
articles entitled, ‘For the Honour of the City,’ we have 
recognised that things cannot remain exactly in statu quo 
ante, 


Mr. Grirriru Boscawen has discovered in a local paper 
some remarks by Mr. T. E. Ellis, the Radical whip, which 
he does not hesitate to eall ‘ wicked rubbish.’ Their drift 
13, apparently, that the increase of the navy matters 
very little to the miner in Atherton, but a great deal to 
the Duke of Westminster. The sixteen millions of the 
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second would dwind!e to two if London were captured 
whereas the first would still have the same property as 
before, ‘his hands and the energy of his body,’ That the 
operative would be starved by the cessation of the import 
trade, and thrown out of work by the stoppage of exports 
are considerations which Mr. Ellis wholly ignores, Mr. 
Boscawen would like to know what Lord Rosebery thinks 
of the utterances of his Chief Whip. So should we. 


Wepnespay was the last day for the nomination of 
candidates for the approaching School Board election. 
Lists of the ninety-six aspirants have been published, with 
the name of each candidate followed by a letter appro- 
priate to the principles which he professes. But among 
these symbols we have not observed any mark distinctive 
of the approval of the Bible Education Council. Surely 
this must be an oversight, as we understood that the 
Council had quite made up ite mind to recommend those 
candidates for election who could answer at least one of 
their two questions in the negative. 


Ar any rate, they would have none of either the Rev. 
T. B. Dover or the Rev. Copeland Bowie, both of whom 
were ready to say yes to both their questions, True, the 
last-named gentleman shied at the word ‘ Christian’ before 
religion as it stands in the amended compromise. But he 
thought, no doubt, as any one who has followed the pro- 
ceedings of the B.E.C. would have thought, that the 
omission would present itself as nothing more than a 
distinction without a difference to the minds of the 
Councillors, Consequently Mr. Bowie feels himself 
aggrieved, 


SpeakinG at Bristol] on Thursday, Mr. Arnold Morley 
claimed credit for the Post Office for several administrative 
reforms. There is not, said the Postmaster-General, an 
atom of truth in the assertion that postal reforms cannot 
be got through because of obstinate and perverse obstruc- 
tion on the part of permanent officials. Such allegations 
are attributable to jealousy, on account of the magnificent 
success which has attended postal administration in this 
country. A useful change is promised in the abolition of 
charges for re-direction on all classes of correspondence, 
parcels alone excepted. And no one will regret that from 
the Ist of January next undelivered circulars will be 
destroyed at the office of delivery instead of being returned 
as now to the senders, an operation which has been costly 
to the Department and unprofitable to the public. 


Lorp Hanrrincron has developed into a_thorough- 
going greengrocer. In Charing Cross, nearly opposite 
the Admiralty, he has, under the supervision of a former 
gamekeeper, opened a shop for the sale of fruit and vege- 
tables sent up direct from Elvaston. You may see the 
name over the door, This undertaking he has adopted to 
avoid the intervention of a middleman. The produce is 
excellent but I believe his lordship’s gardeners grumble. 
Nevertheless it is a beginning which should be followed 
by other magnates with means of extensive culture in this 
line. But let them beware of pine-apples. English pines, 
save as grown by the Duke of Northumberland and one or 
two other wealthy men, are things of the past. Nowadays 
they all come from the Azores where they are cultivated 
under glass frames. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ The opening days 
of the Session will be looked back to by the Government 
as toa sort of St. Martin’s summer, as pleasant as it was 
unexpected. For a few halcyon hours the prospects of 
the Cabinet seemed to brighten ; dubious friends indulged 
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in gracious demonstrations and the foe forbore to show his 
teeth. This dream of serene prosperity has been speedily 
and rudely interrupted. On Saturday the Government 
star shone with the brilliancy at present displayed by 
Mars, to the joy of the Parisian badauds who line the 
Bouleva ds nightly and gaze bouche bée at the resplendent 
planet. <A Bill establishing the Agricultural Loan 
Societies on a more popular basis was passed by the 
Chamber without provoking, even from the terrible 
M. Jaurés, any criticism more scathing than that it was ‘a 
harmless if useless’ measure. On Monday the clouds had 


already gathered. 





‘Tue immediate cause of the storm was an incident so 
supremely futile as to be very proper to produce a Minis- 
terial crisis dans ce beau pays de France. Years ago, at the 
time of the last Exhibition, a M. Favette was chef de 
cabinet to the then Minister of Commerce, M. Jules 
Roche. In this capacity he contrived to run up a bill 
for cab fares, which the State was invited to pay, of truly 
prodigious proportions. Two hundred frances a day was a 
common expenditure for this grand amateur de sapins, 
whose pourboire must have been of regal generosity. An 
additional item of sixteen thousand frances for dinner and 
luncheons at Voisin’s was held by the deputies to be 
harder to swallow than a meal at the famous restaurant 
could ever be. Clearly the Dupuy Cabinet could not be 
held responsible for the spendthrift proclivities of an 
individual having no connection with the firm. But 
M. Lourties and M. Gutrin managed the case for the 
Government so clumsily that the Chamber losing its 
temper and its head passed an ordre du jour that was 
virtually a vote of censure. Appearances, however, were 
saved and with them the Ministry—for the moment. 





‘Tue honours of this skirmish were borne off by the 
Socialist Deputy, M. Jaurés, who threatens to be a particu- 
larly sharp and venomous thorn in the side of the Govern- 
ment. He is a fine speaker—the finest indeed in the 
Chamber—and to complete the discomfiture of his adver- 
saries he has revealed himself an adroit if not an old 
Parliamentary hand. His pre-eminence among the 
Deputies sitting on the Extreme Left is daily growing 
more pronounced. Unless, as is not unlikely to be the 
case, a fellow Socialist, soured by jealousy, is prompted 
to hit him in the fifth rib, he may live to rival M. 
Clemenceau as a Cabinet-killer. Fortunately it is just 
possible that the talents of M. Jaurés are more apparent 
than real. So far he has been pitted against men of 
stupendous inefficiency, to confound whom is no astonish- 
ing feat. It will be interesting to see how he comes out 
of the tussle when matched with an intelligent opponent. 


‘Ir was seen in the Mirman affair—the next petard to 
be exploded beneath the Dupuy Cabinet—that M. Jaurés 
has still something to learn in the art of leading the 
Chamber by the nose. To put this matter briefly, the 
House was asked to consider the problem: When is a 
Deputy not a Deputy? The Government answer was: 
When he is a soldier. M. Mirman is, in fact, a duly 
elected representative of the people, but he is also under 
the obligation of serving a year in the Army from the Ist 
of November. The gift of ubiquity being denied this 
specially circumstanced recruit, it had to be decided 
whether learning the goose-step or voting against the 
Government—M. Mirman is a Radical—were his more 
bounden duty. The conclusion the Cabinet came to was 
natural, and as logical as any other that was possible 
under the anomalous conditions. M. Jaurés saw his 
opportunity, and seized it but too well rather than wisely. 
He nettled the Chamber into a passion, but into too great 
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a passion, for a moment of perspicacity intervening, the 
Deputies saw that they were behaving very foolishly. So 
they voted against M. Jaurts, and once more M. Dupuy 
was saved from his friends—by his foes. 


‘Tue publication of the Letters Patent taken out by 
that Jules Vernesque personage M. Turpin, for an inven- 
tion that was to make France mistress of the land and 
sea has provoked a roar of laughter at the expense of the 
self-styled victim of General Mercier and his famous 


JSlair dartilleur, Never was mountain delivered of a more 


ridiculous mouse. An Austrian officer, who fought at 
Solferino, informs me that a rocket, the same to all 
‘intents and purposes’ as that ‘discovered’ by M. Turpin 
was used by his countrymen against the Prussians at 
Sadowa. It was an improvement by an American named 
Hell of the invention of General Congreve. Some dozen 
rounds were fired, but as they did no damage whatever, 
no further use was made of the rocket during the rest of 
the battle—or afterwards. Thus endeth the /urpinade. 

‘Tue speeches of Lord Rosebery have aroused more 
attention than is usually vouchsafed over here even to the 
utterances of the English Prime Minister. This is due to 
the allusion to Agincourt, which has been criticised by 
organs of every shade of opinion with exceeding bitterness. 
That very sober journal, the 7'emps, contents itself with 
observing that the remark was in execrable taste, but it 
adds that it was also ill-timed. Lord Rosebery himself 
would give no very assuring account of the present 
relations between England and France. This being the 
case it is a curious, not to say an inept, diplomacy that goes 
out of its way to wound a nation notorious for its extreme 
susceptibility at a moment when that country is in a mood 
to make a mountain of every molehill. Another criticism 
of the comparatively anodyne order is to the effect that 
Lord Rosebery has a larger dose of presumption than is 
compatible with his parts: he is as little the man to 
humble France as to trample on the House of Lords. The 
admittedly Chauvinist papers have of course seized the 
opportunity to perpetrate their customary stupidities, but 
if England during the past few days has had an excep- 
tionally mauvaise presse in Paris it is the fault of the 
Prime Minister.’ 





Tur Swazi deputation has been in London during the 
week, and the chiefs have been entertained with barrel- 
organs and conjuring-tricks, They have failed, however, 
to obtain the object of their mission, namely, British pro- 
tection. Lord Ripon, we understand, has declined to 
accept their arguments, and their reply was presented 
yesterday (Friday). As a matter of fact the Colonial 
Secretary had no other course before him, The Swazis 
are too weak for independence, while their country is 
surrounded on three sides by the Transvaal, and our 
occupying force would be completely isolated. What 
Lord Ripon can do is to insist upon the observance of 
European and native rights by the Transvaal Government; 
and we trust that he will be firm on both points. 


A norabie reform has been effected in Egypt by the 
organisation of the Ministry of the Interior, and of the 
police. Mr. Gorst, Under-Secretary of Finance, is to be 
permanently attached to the department as a sort of 
chief inspector of magistracy. The force is to lose its 
quasi-military charactar, and to become purely civil, 
acting under the Madirs or provincial governors. Thus 
old causes of friction will be removed and the Egyptians 
will look after their own justice. At the same time the 
Mudirs will have to administer according to law, and in 
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harmony with the native tribunals, not after their own 
arbitrary fancies. In one sense the step is reactionary, 
but it also helps to educate Egypt in self-government. 





From Australasia comes the terrible news of the loss of 
the Union steamer /arrarapa, wrecked off the northern 
coast of New Zealand. One hundred and twelve passen- 
gers are believed to have been drowned. In politics the 
most important fact is the re-opening of the Victoria Par- 
liament, and the programme of the Turner Ministry. The 
whole financial system is to be overhauled, and an equi- 
librium established between revenue and expenditure. We 
have heard this sort of thing before, but every one must 
admit that Sir James Patterson and his colleagues were 
hopelessly compromised by incompetence and indecision. 


AnoTuer of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s books is to appear 


in a popular shape. The sixth edition of the Data of 


Ethics in its original form has been exhausted and the 
author has decided to discontinue the dearer edition of 
the work, and to issue a cheap edition which will be 
ready early next week. 





QUIETA NON MOVERE 


Or Leicester Square let others rant, 
And join the pestilential quarrel, 

And glibly answer cant with cant 
As maudlin if not quite so moral ; 


Let others veiled in pseudonyms 
Go pounding on the quest Quixotic 
Of novel women’s ways and whims, 
Half celibate and half erotic ; 


And urge a privilege that is 
Neither original nor recent, 
Seeing that most democracies 
Have claimed the right to be indecent ; 


Let others swallow day by day 
The last irrefutable story 

Of Weh and Yeh, and Japs ‘ wha hae,’ 
And battles singularly gory ; 


And lick their lips and magnify 
The growth of European custom, 
Judging of Eastern culture by 
Torpedoes and the skill to bust ‘em. 


For me, aweary, I confess, 
Of all the newest things in humour, 
Wars, wine and women, art and dress, 
The latest rage, the latest rumour, 


How sweet to rest a breathing-while 
Remote from latter-day disputings, 

Bradford, beneath thy honoured pile, 
And hear the Premier’s dulcet flutings ! 


And feel that I may rock my brain 
With music of familiar numbers, 
That nothing like a novel strain 
Will be allowed to wreck my slumbers. 


Down with the Lords! Down with the Lords ! 
I find the harmless iteration 

Soothing as some old harpsichord’s 
Indifferently dull vibrations ; 


And while he tunes with easy tact 
His venerable rotr’ éxeivo, 
Just how the blessed thing's to act 
I know he knows no more than J know. 
(O53; 
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THE ROSEBERY PUZZLE 


HE speech which Lord Rosebery delivered at 
Bradford last Saturday looks no more _intel- 
ligible at the end of this week than it did the morning 
after it was delivered. It might indeed be safely dis- 
missed as one more added to the failures of this leader 
who came into office with such a carefully-nursed 
reputation for character and brains. During two 
years he has heen steadily frittering away the credit 
accumulated by a long course of reticence aided by the 
puffing of friends, and now he has spent his balance. 
At Bradford he was to have made a great dissolution 
speech, to have uttered a stirriug appeal to his party, 
to have shown how it was to shake itself out of the 
slough of despond in which it had fallen. He has 
delivered a pointless and helpless harangue. Half 
his speech was employed in telling his hearers that 
they could not do what he was, in a faint and spiritless 
way, calling upon them to attempt. Nor was that all: 
Lord Rosebery went out of his way to prove that his 
party is not united as to the end which it is supposed 
to wish to attain. His confession that he is ‘a 
second-chamber man’ cuts him off from the hearty sup- 
port of just that section of his following from which he 
must look for the most effectual assistance. Those of 
the ‘Liberal’ party so-called who really wish for an 
attack on the Lords are single-chamber men. They 
do not wish for a reformed Upper House, which might 
be for them even more difficult to work with than this, 
and they do wish for that despotic power of the Com- 
mons which he fears. With what zeal then can they 
follow a leader who is on his own showing aiming at 
the very end they wish to avoid ? 

This is in fact the one question put before us by Lord 
Rosebery’s speech. Last week before the pointless nature 
of the attack had been revealed, it seemed to be worth 
while to state reasons why no attempt should be made 
to destroy the Upper House. It would be a superfluous 
trouble to return to the demonstration after the leader 
of the party which calls itself Liberal has, at the very 
moment when he was professedly calling upon his party 
to prepare for depriving the Lords of their consti- 
tutional rights, confessed that the effort is destined 
to failure. Lord Salisbury at Edinburgh has gone 
over the whole case with convincing force of reason- 
ing. | Lord Rosebery toiled hard at the familiar 
Radical plea that the Lords are an obstruction because 
a majority of them are necessarily opposed to the 
Liberal party. But then he deprived this substitute 
for an argument of whatever force it has by acknow- 
ledging that it was Home Rule which alienated the 
bulk of the Liberal Peers. But it was also Home Rule 
which alienated a substantial majority of the voters of 
Great Britain and an overwhelming majority of 
the voters of England. ‘The Premier's argument 
then comes to this that the Lords are to be 
deprived of their veto because they agree with 
a majority of the voters of Great Britain. An 
enemy could not have put the case better against him. 
And then, as if he had nothing else to do but to pour 
cold water on his followers, the Premier insisted fatu- 
ously on the enormous difficulties in the way of carrying 
out; this constitutional change. The inquiry how the 
Lords are to be deprived of their veto is a very proper 
one. We can quite understand that it would be wise 
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in a party which proposed to do the thing to ask itself 
how it is to be done. Constitutionally, it cannot be 
done at all—certainly not without the consent of the 
Lords. A resolution of the House of Commons would 
be waste paper. ‘The House has resolved against the 
opium revenues and in favour of flooding the Indian 
Civil Service with Baboos, and has done both to no 
purpose. Any man who acted on the supposition that 
a resolution of the House of Commons had the force of 
law would soon be enlightened by Her Majesty’s 
Justices. Yet this is all Lord Rosebery has to propose 
——this and an appeal to the country when the Ministry 
has at last made its mind up to take the plunge. He 
acknowledges that the Ministry has no mandate to deal 
with the House of Lords, and that, what is worse, it 
has no majority. He allows that it has no majority 
because the bulk of Great Britain is not in sympathy 
with Home Rule. With an eye, we presume, to the 
Irish vote, he adds that Home Rule is bound up with 
the destruction of the constitutional rights of the 
House of Lords. Yet he asks for a mandate to 
‘reform’ the House at the very moment that he is 
giving the majority of Great Britain the most sub- 
stantial possible reason for refusing to follow him. 

This is the sum and substance of Lord Rosebery’s 
long speech. We say again that it suggests nothing to 
us which directly interests the Upper House, but it does 
set us asking something about Lord Rosebery. What 
does he mean, and what does he hope to do? If it is 
his intention to attempt to arouse a popular clamour 
against the Lords he is very strangely employed in tell- 
ing Englishmen that the Upper House alone stands 
between them and disintegration. ‘The gist of his 
charge against the Upper House is that it will not pass 
Bills which Englishmen do not wish to see passed. 
And then if he is to be believed he does not wish to 
see a revolutionary clamour against the Peers. He 
wishes to sce their constitutional rights destroyed 
calmly now, lest the clamour should arise in future. In 
other words he wants to see a revolutionary thing done 
without the revolutionary motive power. We believe 
that no more incoherent proposal was ever made to his 
countrymen by any politician. Lord Rosebery while 
confessing that the country is not particularly in love 
with himself and his colleagues asks it to set about the 
* tremendous’ work of recasting its institutions in order 
to facilitate the doing of the very things which cause 
the unpopularity which he recognises as the cause of the 
Cabinet's weakness. It is astonishing. It is inexpli- 
cable, except in one way—which is that Lord Rosebery 
is a weak and puzzle-headed man who is being dragged 
into an agitation which he has intelligence enough to 
see to be hollow, honesty enough to criticise, but not 
courage enough to separate himself from, in face of the 
dictation of caucus managers. 


THE GERMAN CRIsIs 
A® explained by the newspaper coirespondents in 


unexampled harmony, the causes of Count von 
Caprivi'’s resignation are the most innocent conceivable. 
At the root, they simply come to this: it is a bad 
arrangement to separate the offices of German Chean- 
cellor and Prussian Prime Minister. When Prince 
Bismarck said that the two offices must be lodged in the 
same hands, if the business of government is to be 
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carried on tranquilly, he Was commonly understood to 
speak in a Bismarckian sense; but the authorised 
accounts of what has lately happened in Berlin seem 
to show that he was right. Even when the Prussian 
Prime Minister knows his place so well as Coun: 
Kulenberg did, and when the Chancellor is no less 
moderate and modest a man than Count von Caprivi, 
there is danger of clashing differences and strong parti- 
sanships within the Government itself. For though the 
Chancellorship is the higher post, the office of Prussian 
Prime Minister is very high; great men are chosen 
to fill it, and there is a certain independence about it— 
of course, under the common lord of all. What is 
more, there is not inconsiderable ‘ divergence of interest 
and feeling between the ruling classes in Prussia and 
the great bulk of the German people’; a statement of 
perfect accuracy and lasting importance, which we 
prefer to make in the language of the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the J'imes. Yet if the late Minister and 
the recent Chancellor did not work well together for 
some months, they, at any rate, managed to conceal their 
differences with becoming decency, and the public ser- 
vice was never known to suffer by them. But there 
came a time when conflict of opinion brought after it 
the conflict of dignity, which was always a danger 
between these two great public servants ; and to favour 
neither the Emperor accepted the resignation of both. 

In substance, that is pretty nearly the whole of a 
simple story ; though, taking it as it stands, of course 
there is more to be said about it. Unless we are all 
very much deceived, Count von Caprivi was as wise, as 
honest, as high-minded and fine-tempered a Chancellor 
as the Emperor is ever likely to find. He had his 
enemies of course, and there seems to have been a good 
deal of cavilling against him of late; but, taking 
service at a most difficult time and under the gravest 
disadvantages, he made no considerable mistake and no 
appreciable failure, that we can recollect, in a career 
marked throughout with dignity, sobriety, and firm 
common sense. And is not this the description of the 
ideal German Chancellor just now? One thing we 
certainly know: a man of genius is not wanted in 
Caprivi’s place. For two geniuses never could and never 
did go on in one Government together long, and 
Germany has one already in the Emperor. This the 
Emperor knows as well as anybody; and more than 
four years of service, during which there has been no 
abasement of the Chancellorship, while yet the Chan- 
cellor has never, for an instance, affected to be anything 
original or directorial, surely should have given the 
Emperor to understand that in Caprivi he had a 
Minister not lightly to be parted with. We who view 
German affairs at a distance may not understand them 
very well, perhaps; but it has seemed to most of us @ 
lucky thing for the Emperor to have a man like 
Caprivi for servant, and fortunate for Germany that so 
much character and ability shonld stand between it and 
the masterful Imperial presence. 

With all this, however, Caprivi is allowed to go 
(sent about his business would be the better way of 
putting it) for much the same reason that Mr. Peter 
Robinson might dismiss one of his young ladies. It 
seems to be all a question of deportment. Is a fault of 
policy alleged? Wassome faux pas with an ambassador 
discovered ? Is a failure of obedience, positive or nega- 
tive, complained of ? Did the Chancellor develop any 
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intractable difference of opinion with his master? 
Nothing of the kind. A direct question of policy had, 
indeed, arisen, and there were differences of opinion 
about it; but not between Caprivi and his master. 
They were formally and declaredly agreed that a 
moderate course should be taken with the revolutionary 
parties which are making headway so rapidly in the 
German Empire ; whereas Count Eulenberg (faithfully 
representing the feeling of the ruling class in Prussia, 
and avery strong feeling it is) was all for vigorous 
measures of repression. And the decision having gone 
against the Prussian Prime Minister, there was some 
flourish of trumpets in the Cologne Gazette—at the 
Chancellor’s inspiration it was said; and that offended 
the Eulenbergs who are ‘great’ with the Emperor ; 
and then the Emperor was offended, for there was 
something in the Cologne Gazette article about Count 
Eulenberg’s having to retire, and who in all broad 
Germany has a right to speak of any of the Emperor's 
servants retiring except the Emperor himself? His 
Majesty (we repeat the story as it is told in all the 
newspapers) called upon the Chancellor to disavow this 
article. But perhaps he had no share in its production ; 
maybe the Emperor was a little too imperious ; possibly 
there had been other times when Caprivi thought he 
had been Chancello# long enough: in any cae he 
offered to resign, and his resignation was accepted in 
fifteen minutes. The Prussian Prime Minister had 
already tendered his resignation, and there was no 
possibility of refusing it, while accepting the Chancellor's, 
without casting furious suspicion on the Emperor's 
ultimate intentions in dealing with the revolutionary 
party. Both men had to go; no doubt with the 
advantage of affording opportunity for the union of 
offices which cannot be conveniently held apart. But 
they could not go without positive loss—loss as it were 
by amputation; nor without the re-awakening of in- 
certitude as to the steadiness of the Imperial mind when 
pushed by certain impulses. And all on account of 
personal-dignity considerations of a rather supersensitive 
kind—determination that no one shall suppose that 
the Emperor can be ‘captured’ by any Chancellor of 
his, and the like. 

Accepting the current history of Caprivi’s resignation 
as a complete account of it, so much may be said. But, 
of course, it is possible that there may be more in the 
matter than appears as yet. In itself the cause assigned 
for Count von Caprivi’s offer of resignation seems a 
small one. He must have known that the Emperor is 
not the man to ask any resigning Chancellor to remain, 
and those two facts alone are strong enough to sustain 
the supposition that there were motives in Caprivi's 
mind that we are not aware of when he asked to be 
relieved of his duties, and perhaps in his master’s mind 
also. Possibly. While we write, however, there is still 
no appearance of actual change in either the domestic 
or the foreign policy of the German Emperor, but, on 
the contrary, many assurances of a quite unaltered 
course. ‘To be sure, the appointment of Herr von 
Koller to be Home Secretary in the Prussian Ca .aet 
has made some stir, Herr von Koller having a very lh, h 
reputation for stronghandedness, gained in Alsace- 
Lorraine. And, now that we look again, we see that 
there is talk of other Ministerial and administrative 
changes; not, indeed, with any view to the institution 
of a severer domestic policy, but only to carry on the 
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existing scheme of government in a more vigorous way 
‘and by new methods.’ So we are told, and may pre- 
sently find reason to believe. Meanwhile, we are to 
remember that there is a difference between ‘ develop- 
ments’ and ‘changes.’ ‘Ibis may be seen in the foreign 
policy of the German Government also; for though 
that policy is to remain unaltered, we must expect a 
still more careful cultivation of Russian friendship, a 
more heedful regard for French susceptibilities, and 
(according to the latest accounts) a larger and bolder 
programme of colonial expansion. So that, after all, 
the resignation of Count von Caprivi may prove the 
starting-point of what should rather be called a revised 
policy, perhaps, than a changed policy. Even so, how- 
ever, it might make a difference in the general current 
of aftairs. 


THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF WOMEN 


N Rs. ‘ORMISTON’ CHANT, formerly Nurse 

Dibbin of the London Hospital, believes, and 
is not backward in saying so, that the ‘Christian’ 
Churches howled themselves hoarse with Hallelujahs 
when the County Council allowed itself to be nose-led 
by a woman in a matter that no decent woman would 
choose to be concerned with. She thinks that the 
confirmation by the whole Council of the Licensing 
Committee’s absurd restrictions on the Empire Theatre 
is a victory for those intellectually vicious people who 
compose the so-called Purity party. It is nothing of 
the kind. When she—a paid hack of one or more anti- 
everything organisations, wearing ‘ever such a pretty 
little bonnet addressed the Council, she abandoned so 
much of her case as related to theentertainment. And her 
party has gone further. One Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
writing to the 7'%imes, declares, with the characteristic 
inaccuracy common to herself and to her tribe, that 
‘no complaint was made against the entertainment 
given on the stage, but it was urged ... that the 
promenade, etc. If this Millicent Garrett Fawcett be 
the lady who has inherited the unfulfilled renown of a 
late Postmaster-General at compound interest, so to 
say, her present allies have so often denounced her lack 
of precision that we scarce need to comment upon it. 
What we have to observe is that Mrs. Fawcett either 
must have known or ought to have known that 
she has stated the reverse of the facts. Mrs. 
‘Ormiston’ Chant declared before the Committee that 
the performances at the Empire are ‘exceedingly 
indecent, also that she had to get an opera-glass to see 
how improper it was: and Mrs. Sheldon Amos stated 
that the dancing was deliberately immoral in design. 
But, probably because they dreaded an action for slander. 
these pure women ignored their former statement ; and 
now we have Mrs. Fawcett’s authority for believing 
that they never said what they did say. They 
may value Mrs. Fawcett’s authority. We, at any 
rate, know how to estimate its moment. Again, 
we do not believe that the Council cared what 
the fifteen ladies who went to tea with Mrs. Chant 
and examined her shells would call a ‘tinker’s 
curse’ for the cause of pruriency.. They were 
chiefly influenced by Mr. John Burns, He was 
perhaps naturally irritated by Mr. George Edwardes’s 
open defiance of the Council: and after some 
Battersea bunkum about men ‘besotted with brandy’ 
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and ‘beautiful barmaids, he took hold of Mr. 
Edwardes and bludgeoned him with words saying, in 
e flect, ‘I'll teach you to dislike the County Councils 
I'll teach you to distrust the County Council, I'll teach 
you to despise the County Council!’ If Mr. Edwardes 
had lickspittled the Lidgett gang assiduously, if he 
had pretended to adore their omniscience and 
omnipotence, he would have carried his point, and 
the sacred cause of the Hallelujah-howlers might have 
gone hang. ‘That is one of the delights of the 
Democracy. You have only to beslobber and_beslaver 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Lidgett. They will accept all the 
flattery you can give : and, ifit be laid on thick enough, 
ask what you want. They will find convincing reason, 
for granting it. Ask Mrs. Chant what she thinks. 

The County Council ‘got its back up’ at the mis- 
taken tactics of the Empire directors; but the matter 
is not yet over. Mr. Edwardes has appealed, and the 
affidavit upon which two judges granted a rule contains 
several very damaging statements. We cannot express 
any opinion on theirtruth. There is nothing to prevent 
us from hoping that they may turn out to be true. If 
Mr. Edwardes be correctly informed, the Licensing 
Committee—which was carefully ‘ packed’ after the last 
election-—has been collecting and collating evidence or 
purposely administering its special brand of justice in 
a manrer that is contrary to the law. Anyhow, we 
believe that a general appeal will lie from the Council 
to two judges who are (on a common-sense reading of 
the Act) at liberty to overrule its restrictions. We 
trust that nothing will be left undone which may serve 
to show the stupid obstinacy of the Council’s decision ; 
and we trust that after a new council has been elected, 
none of the partisans of prurience will be selected for 
the work of granting licences. 

But what has the ratepayer to say to it all? All 
this folly would not have been committed and the 
greatest city in the world would not have been made 
the laughing-stock of the nations, if the Moderates had 
voted—we do not say had voted straight: if they had 
voted at all—at the last election. The Star's ‘'Ta-ra- 
ra-Boom-de-ay’ of March 1892 made Mrs. Chant’s 
‘Hallelujah’ possible. As many Moderates abstained 
from voting then as would have overset two-thirds 
of the Progs—as the Progressive Party might 
be called, because the name has a contemptuous 
ring. An American politician once said, ‘If 
you don’t vote against scallawags and shysters, you 
will be governed by shysters and scallawags’ and the 
same is true of Progs. Moderates must vote: but 
they must have men to vote for; men of better stand- 
ing than some of their candidates have been. ‘The 
Progs are always in the newspapers, and thousands of 
ratepayers had rather vote for a notorious than for an 
unknown man, however able he be. Last Sunday there 
was a great and rather blasphemous to-do whose object 
was to capture the religious vote. Mr. Horton of 
Hampstead thought aloud from his pulpit that God 
must find London a very interesting fact just now, and 
went on to suggest that God is on the side of the 
Progressives. Mr. Stead satisfied himself that ‘If 
Christ came to London’ he would vote progressive, sit 
on the County Council, and, like Mr. Stead, accept the 
dictation of the Monstrous Madams who now seem to 
‘boss’ London, All this clamour and this chase after 
notoriety make it very necessary that the party 
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managers should give the Moderates candidates capable 
of exciting popular sympathy and capable likewise of 
upsetting the febrile regiment of Mrs, Chant and 
Mrs. T'awcett and the hysteric women who go out on 
the moral ‘ pad’ with them. 


YOUNG ALEXANDER’S FEASTS 


HE protraction of the King of Servia’s holiday 
justified the rosy anticipations with which we 
were almost alone in greeting his plucky state-stroke. 
Servia took ‘ the first turn to the right’ in reducing her 
Radicals to proper subjection, and is now ‘keeping 
straight on’ towards rehabilitation. The best proof of 
this, as is usual in the Balkan States, was the possibility 
of the Sovereign’s continued absence with a light heart 
and no fear of a troublesome return. Even the 
Cabinet crisis, which welcomed his home-coming has 
aroused no apprehension nor given foothold for the 
designs of conspiracy. But there is further signifi- 
cance in the manner of the young king’s reception 
at Vienna and Berlin, where personages of vastly 
higher standing are frequently suffered to come 
and go with vastly less ado. It is not every kinglet 
whom Francis Joseph welcomes and banquets with so 
inordinate a cordiality ; whom Young Father William 
entertains with a shot at a white stag or instructs with 
particular pageants representing the whole military 
history of Prussia; rarely is there such a rain of crosses 
and grand cordons to mark a mere pleasure-tour. 
Count Kalnoky recently surprised the gossips by 
announcing the adherence of Roumania to the Triple 
Alliance. Are we then now to infer that of the 
kingdom of Servia? As for the rupture between 
Roumania and Servia, it is of scarcely municipal 
importance and unlike to obstruct loyal co-operation 
under high auspices for high international purposes. 
Geographical position and commercial dependence 
have long made it obvious that Servia could 
never openly oppose Austria, and indeed we fore- 
shadowed an open alliance more than six months 
ago; but hitherto her sentiments, like those of all 
Slav peoples, have been assumed to turn naturally 
to Russia. ‘The Slav, however, is disinclined to 
play the cat’s-paw even for his own kith, and 
his commercial interests claim precedence even over 
a common origin. The Bulgar has already paved the 
way by driving out his Kaulbars at the risk of charges 
of ingratitude; and now, after vain peace-offerings, is 
settling down to renewed self-sufficiency, harnessed 
with a suzerain’s grand cordons. Apparently there 
will soon be no Russophiles in the Balkan peninsula 
outside Greece and the imagination of the Daily News. 
The effect of which may be variously interpreted. 

On the boulevards it is gleefully hailed as the 
definite abandonment of Italy fora bad job, though 
why the enrolling of fresh recruits to the Triplice 
should necessarily signify the disbanding of one of 
its factors is not made clear. The weakness of Italy is 
not so much a reason to replace as to supplement 
her. But at the same time it cannot be denied that 
those in a position to offer most may also claim 
most attention. Italy may not be cast off; but 
admitting the Balkan States into the bosom of the 
Alliance means shifting the Alliance’s centre of 
gravity eastward, adapting her policy to include the 
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needs of her new allies, and setting herself rather to 
keep Russia than the French Republic at bay. And 
a Balkan Confederacy—not that dreamed of by M. 
Tricoupis, but not less strong because under the egis 
of a powerful neighbour—may yet lift up its voice in 
the concert of Europe. For nearly a generation the 
Balkan States have played buffer in the concussions 
and menaced concussions of the Powers with small 
guerdon for themselves. It seems only fitting that 
now, after bearing the heat and burden of the day, 
they should be spared to witness the Balkanisation of 
Kuropean politics, and that tne minutest movements of 
their princelets should be magnified to events of trans- 
cendent importance. 

Having now consolidated his position externally, the 
young King of Servia may address himself with a light 
heart to the resolution of whatever problems may still 
confront him at home. Radicalism has been so recently 
subjugated there that a firm hand is imperative for 
keeping the heresy duly repressed. This may be 
counted gained by the substitution of a Cristics for a 
Nicolaievics Ministry, as the new Premier has long and 
deservedly enjoyed a reputation for strength, which, 
but for elements of modesty and courtesy in his 
character, might easily have earned him the title— 
nowadays less fashionable than once upon a time—of 
the Bismarck, say, of Belgrade. ‘The new Ministry, 
like the old, will represent the ‘party of the king’s 
friends, but with greater fervour and possibly with 
even greater success. Of course there will be an uphill 
struggle, after years of mismanagement, but with 
patriotism and loyalty at home, fostered by the free run 
of Austrian markets and safeguarded by M. Cristics’s 
bayonets, there can be no doubt of eventual triumph. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 
W* must not forget that the meeting of the 


National Union of Conservative Associations 
at Edinburgh had another object besides the silencing 
of Lord Rosebery. The delegates were convoked to 
formulate a programme for the party, and to listen to 
Lord Salisbury’s editorial comments. There are in- 
stances to show that the preceeding may be attended by 
awkward consequences. At Oxford, some years ago, a 
Protective resolution was carried which lacked both 
precision of statement and appropriateness to the neces- 
sities of the moment. Besides the temptation to over- 
trump the other side must be strong upon all party 
organisations assembled in conclave. The National 
Union may be congratulated, therefore, on having 
set a policy on record which should win the 
confidence of the working classes without alienating 
property and education. Grist must be brought to 
the mill, of course, and no cause can hope to flourish 
under a Democracy which simply advocates the preser- 
vation of institutions. It is not enough to cry aloud, 
‘We oppose the abolition of the House of Lords and 
the disestablishment of the Scots Kirk.” The artisan 
voter requires more substantial fare than that; but he 
should be taught, at the same time, that there is a 
point at which constructive legislation ends and con- 
fiscation begins. We confess that the delegates showed 


some inclination to ignore the distinction at their 
conference on ‘Tuesday, though Lord Salisbury’s speech 
came as a corrective to their vicarious generosity. 
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The proposals adopted by the National Union fall 
under two heads—those relating to the franchise and 
those dealing with social questions. With regard to 
the first, every honest man must approve of the 
abolition of the illiterate vote, which is wholly 
under the control of the Irish priesthood, and of a 
redistribution of seats so as to produce a system of 
representation less iniquitously unequal than the 
present. But the despotism of the ‘Celtic fringe’ in 
the Commons is chiefly important in its bearings on the 
House of Lords considered as a revisional Chamber, 
and we have dealt with that topic already. 
As for a reform of the registration, it presents 
few objectiuns provided that the measure, unlike the 
Fowler-Morley Bill, steers clear of impersonation 
and constituency-packing. We do not exactly see why 
the £10 lodger should be placed upon the electoral 
roll, since he hardly constitutes a sufficient excuse for 
yet another excursion into the highways and hedges. 
Nor have we any particular liking for the female rate- 
payer, though we admit that she would vote a good 
deal more intelligently than Hodge. ‘The obvious 
objection is that once Women’s Suffrage obtains 
recognition, there is no telling where the application of 
the principle will stop. However, Lord Salisbury’s 
speech dwelt rather upon ‘legislation for the vast 
masses in this country which claim our care,’ and 
schemes in that direction were evidently uppermost in 
the minds of the delegates. ‘The leader of the Opposi- 
tion did well to warn his audience that such specifics 
require to be carefully examined in detail before they 
are adopted. Concerning one of them the National 
Union narrowly escaped a rather ridiculous blunder. 
All of us would like to see the disputes 
between labour and capital settled by arbitra- 
tion, but it does not follow that the conciliation 
boards should be armed with ‘executive powers. If 
the phrase means anything, it implies that these bodies 
should be able to drive recalcitrant workmen to the 
mills, and to make obdurate owners open their gates. 
Clearly the step separating coercion of this character 
from the assumption of control over the means of 
production by the State would be short rather than 
long. The intervention of Mr. Renshaw happily 
secured the rejection of the obnoxious words, and Lord 
Salisbury dropped a significant hint about panaceas 
and red-herrings. Jqually pertinent were his remarks 
on Mr. Mulholland’s motion that ‘the time has arrived 
when Parliament may afford facilities for the acquire- 
ment by workmen of their own homes. Thus stated, 
the proposition ignores alike the migratory tendencies 
of labour and the requirements of different neigh- 
bourhoods. ‘Any powers granted in this respect 
should only be applied, said Lord Salisbury, ‘ where 
the need and the wish already exist.’ 

Lord Salisbury evidently wished to lay stress upon 
the consideration that the acquirement of the freeholds 
of their cottages by working men means State loans, 
generally upon indifferent security. And any plan of 
old age and permanent disablement pensions, as advo- 
cated by Mr. Binney of Dundee, would mean the alien- 
ation of revenue outright. Hence, we imagine, come 
the energy with which Lord Salisbury advocated the 
relaxation of the Poor Law, and his caution when he 
approached the financial difficulty. Every one would 
like to see the acerbities of workhouses softened, and 
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possibly a larger liberality in the matter of out-door 
relief. But the enactment of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals would require the utmost caution, other- 
wise the State might be involved in all kinds of 
monetary perplexities. Already Parliamentary and 
municipal benevolence has anticipated the future 
to a greater extent than prudent economists relish. 
The system of grants in aid has been strained to 
the uttermost, while local indebtedness progresses 
by leaps and bounds. Simultaneously, there exists a 
dispesition to narrow the sources of revenue in order 
to provide the working man with a free break fast-table 
and other delights. The process cannot continue 
indefinitely, even with death-duties and a graduated 
income-tax to re-adjust the balance of the account. 
Nor can Chancellors of the Exchequer, in their desperate 
search after the wherewithal, be permitted to starve 
the Fleet and to neglect the Army. The National 
Union has adopted, we observe, the suggestion that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed to go into the 
whole system of national taxation. An excellent idea: 
but by no ‘ redress of inequalities in its incidence” and 
‘apportionment of public burdens upon different kinds 
of property’ can income be created which does not 
exist. The first duty of an honest Government is not 
to entail indefinite obligations upon its successors ; and 
the only fault that we have to find with Lord Salis- 
bury’s criticism of the National Union’s programme 
consists in his silence on the virtues of national thrift. 


ALEXANDER III 


NAHE death of the Czar can scarcely be said to have 
taken Europe by surprise, since no other issue 
could be expected from his disease. He came, besides, 
of a race which, though of enormous bodily strength, 
has seldom been tough of fibre. And, now that the 
expected has happened, the prevalent sentiment will be 
that of pity because so excellent a being has been cut 
off in his prime. On occasions like this journalism is 
apt to deal with the domestic aspects of the tragedy in 
a fashion which does not err on the side of reticence. 
Still the Czar has been so admirable both as a husband 
and a father that the departure of the man touches the 
imagination more than the death of the ruler. We 
think rather of the empty chair than of the throne 
which has already found an occupant. Besides, 
Alexander III. has passed away at a moment when 
the explosive elements in Europe are comparatively 
quiescent. As we have remarked elsewhere, the 
German crisis throws a certain doubt upon the Kaiser's 
moral stability, always a disputable quality. On the 
other hand, France is at rest, and the internal condition 
of Italy has taken a slight turn for the better. Moreover, 
the Continental, and for that matter the English press, 
has weightier matters to handle just now than ‘ rumours” 
«manating from ‘ circles,’ whether diplomatic or political. 
In any case, though one Czar will succeed another, 
the system will continue. We are told a good deal 
about the Liberal tendencies of the new ruler, but 
these assertions are put forth about every heir to a 
despotic sovereignty. Once enthroned they find their 
opportunities for breaking with the past extremely 
limited, and the taste, if indulged to excess, is apt 
to be followed by very disagreeable consequences. 
And however progressive Nicholas Alexandrovitch 
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may be, his inexperience obviously reduces him 
to a restricted sphere for some time to come. 
His advisers will have pretty free hands, and the 
presence of M. Pobiedonostcheff at Livadia should 
enable that arch-coercionist to secure the continu- 
ance of his authority. Again M. de Giers, aged 
and infirm though he be, should be safe from dismissal 
if long service carries any weight atall. A far stronger 
will than the youth is believed to possess would be 
required to break through an official ring which proved 
too compact for his father. We are aware, of course, 
that Alexander III., at the beginning of his reign, was 
fond of removing one Minister of the Interior in 
favour of another, and that Ministers of Finance 
have come and gone. ‘The causes of these mutations, 
nevertheless, were generally personal, and _ they 
were followed by no fresh policy, and by no redress 
of grievances; by grievances we mean jobbery. The 
corruption of Russia was beyond the late Czar's 
undoing ; the suppression of the dissident elements in 
the nation distinctly bore, however, the trace of his 
hand. It came largely from his conviction that every- 
thing non-Russian, and more especially everything 
Western, must of necessity be evil. It also coincided 
with the aspirations of a very able school of thinkers 
whose home was Moscow, and whose prophet Katkoff. 

Abroad we imagine that the passing of the crown 
will be comparatively slow to make itself felt. The 
late Czar’s love of peace has been the theme of constant 
eulogy these several years past, but then his interven- 
tion in Bulgaria has been well-nigh forgotten, not to 
mention the sword of honour to General Komaroff. 
Again he vented his wrath against the German Court 
by hailing the petty Prince of Montenegro as his only 
ally in Europe. The fact is that Alexander III., 
being absolutely destitute of initiative, blundered when 
action was imperative and succeeded while sitting still. 
Confronted by the upheaval in Bulgaria he despatched 
General Kaulbars hot-footed and thereby entailed upon 
himself needless humiliation. The hand of France, 
on the contrary, was held forth long before he grasped 
it, and an enthusiasm less exuberant than the Republic’s 
would have cooled before his reluctant reception. 
Fortunately for Europe the friendship between un- 
likes suited the necessities of the moment; still the 
Czar’s management of the situation was due rather to 
instinct than to calculation. We admit his admirable 
hatred of bloodshed, but we hold that the narrowness 
of his intellect went far to counteract that virtue. 
M. de Giers as Foreign Minister, in fact as well as 
in name, would form a surer guarantee for stability 
than was his well-intentioned but limited master. 
But M. de Giers unfortunately is full of years, and 
his retirement cannot be long postponed. Should 
it coincide with the awakening of Nicholas II. to a 
sense of power, or should he pass under aggressive 
influences, the international relations of Europe might 
easily be modified for the worse. At present we expect 
little disturbance; unless indeed the Kaiser, with every 
desire to do the right thing, contrives as he has contrived 
before, to achieve its opposite. 


THE FRIARS OF FEDERATION 


HE dissolution of the Imperial Federation League 
a few months ago gave occasion to the Little- 
Englander to blaspheme, but those who were behind 
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ihe scenes knew well enough that the cause itself was 
by no means moribund. So far indeed was that from 
being the case, that the closing of the League’s bene- 
ficent activities, which had been steadily pursued for 
ten years since its foundation by the late Mr. Forster, 
was the signal for fresh developments in several direc- 
tions. The Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, 
comprising as it does some of the strongest of the 
League’s former supporters, is busily engaged in dis- 
seminating certain unpalatable facts about naval ex- 
penditure which the Canadians and Australians (to 
their credit be it said) are showing themselves ready to 
swallow with a less wry face than might have becn 
expected. The City of London Branch is dealing not 
unsuccessfully with the difficult questions of tariffs and 
trade, and paving the way, as it hopes, for that 
Zollverein, which (as Lord Salisbury told the League’s 
deputation in 1891) should be the complement of the 
more pressingly needful Aviegsverein of the British 
Empire. 

And now we hear of a new departure taken by a small 
gathering of University men and others under the 
presidency of Sir John Seeley, the Cambridge historian. 
They propose to establish groups of lecturers in the 
large cities of the United Kingdom and the Colonies, to 
give systematic and gratuitous instruction to workmen’s 
clubs and suitable societies of all kinds upon the pro- 
blems involved in Imperial Unity. They could hardly 
have a more appropriate leader than the author of The 
Expansion of England, and their Vice-President, Mr. 
G. R. Parkin, is almost equally well known, as an ardent 
apostle of the movement, in all parts of the Queen’s 
dominions. ‘The special purpose of the method 
adopted, says the prospectus of these enthusiastic 
souls, viz., ‘that of working by groups, each associated 
with a particular town, is to substitute concentration 
of effort upon given areas, for diffusion of effort every- 
where, and the idea, we confess, seems to us ingenious 
and feasible enough. The Imperial Federation League, 
with whose aims, so far as we understood them, we had 
a general sympathy, never succeeded in enrolling the 
British working man in any Jarge numbers beneath its 
banners. In these democratic days there must be a 
popular demand created for any great reform, before 
the politicians will lift a finger to secure it. As soon 
as Demos begins to call loudly enough for :nything 
it wants, Ministers will find means to quiet their spoiled 
child without further delay. This has been well seen 
of late in Australia, where the question of federating 
the various colonies, which had languished for years in 
the academic atmosphere of Cabinets and conferences, 
has come suddenly to the front through the formation 
of popular bodies for the election of candidates pledged 
to bring about its speedy accomplishment. Such 
fostering of public opinion ‘in clubs and places where 
they smoke,’ is the object, we take it, which Sir Jobn 
Seeley’s young men, like a new order of preaching friars, 
have set themselves. If they can achieve it, and 
succeed in really setting the democracy in motion, they 
will do far more to bring the different parts of the 
empire together than the amiable peers and K.C.M Gs, 
who met periodically to pass resolutions aflirming the 
desirability of closer union in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. Mayfair has had its turn—it is time for the 


friends of Imperial unity to go down into the market- 
place, 
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CITY NOTES 
Limited Liability and the Gaiety Company—The Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada 

| AS the Limited Liability Act been a success? 

Obviously yes, if the universal adoption of its pro- 
visions be any test. Again, it has certainly promoted 
enterprise of every kind, both good, bad and indifferent. 
On the other hand, we believe that it has been the cause 
of great over-production, and the consequent low prices 
from which the world of commerce is suffering. It has 
encouraged reckless trading which would never have 
been ventured upon had the liability of the parties 
concerned been unlimited; and like many other 
good things, it has been’ grossly abused. The 
particular phase to which we desire to call attention 
now is the means which it provides for enabling private 
individuals to turn their businesses into joint stock com- 
panies to the detriment of the public. We refer to those 
undertakings where the business depends toa large extent 
on the energy and ability of those who have built it up, 
in short, where it is more or less of a persona! character. 
Take for instance the Gaiety Theatre Company Limited, 
which held its annual meeting this week. This 
theatre had been for many years extremely popular 
among that section of theatre-goers who like burlesques. 
In 1888 Mr. George Edwardes sold his interest in it to a 
company for £65,000, the consideration for that sum being 
the transfer of a lease with 19 years to run under which 
the moderate rental of £3612 was payable, and a stock of 
old scenery and dresses. In the prospectus it was stated 
that the theatre could hold £300 a night, that the cost of 
each performance was about £100, and that the services 
of Mr. George Edwardes as managing director had 
been secured for five years. Consequently it was 
to be presumed that the same success would attend the 
business when turned into a company as had been enjoyed 
previously, What do we find? The average return to 
shareholders up to the end of June last has been less than 
5 per cent, there appears to be no fund set aside to 
provide for the termination of the lease in 1906, and for 
the last twelve months there is no dividend at all. 
Although the gross receipts last year reached £52,393 
according to the balance-sheet, the balance available for 
shareholders was £22. We would like to ask whether 
any individual theatre-proprietor who took £52,393 
ina theatre rented at £3612 would not be astonished 
if his profits for the year did not come to more 
than £15,000? At the Gaiety the profit is £22. Why 
this should be so we are at a Joss to tell, but it is to be 
noticed that Mr. Edwardes, with a salary of £1300 from 
the Gaicty, is practically running four other theatres— 
the Empire, the Lyric, Daly's, and the Prince of 
Wales’s—the three last of which are active competitors 
to the Gaiety. By way of smoothing things over 
Mr. Edwardes has graciously consented to give the 
company half his profits in His Excellency and Claude 
Duval, thereby admiiting that the Gaiety shareholders 
have some cause for complaint. It is not, however, 
with the particular relations between the Gaiety share- 
holders and their managing director that we wish to deal, 
so much as to point out the unsuitability of certain busi- 
nesses for joint stock companies. Look at Moore and 
Burgess Limitcd, where the company, which was floated 
on Mr. Moore's name, no longer enjoys his services. In 
different Jines, what an unhappy result has followed the 
turning of Warner’s Safe Cure into a company, or Samuda’s 
shipbuilding business! These examples are sufficient to 
bear out our statement that the application of the Limited 
Liability Act to certain classes of undertaking does not 
benefit the public. 
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We have had this week the half-yearly meeting of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada with the usual noisy but 
feeble opposition of Messrs. Household and Baker. The 
Company is undeniably in a bad way, and is not earning 
the interest on its debentures, but by the enormous pre- 
ponderance of votes in favour of the Board the bulk of the 
proprietors do not seem to consider that their directors 
are responsible for the state of affairs. In the United 
States we are threatened with the outbreak of a war 
among the anthracite coal carrying roads, and the stock 
of the Central of New Jersey has had a heavy fall. In 
nine months of the current year the net earnings of the 
company have declined $1,500,000, and it seems impossible 
to hope that the quarterly dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. 
which have hitherto been paid will be maintained. The 
next, due November Ist, will be awaited with some anxiety. 

Generally, business in the Stock Markets is dull, except 
in the gold-mining department, where values continue to 
improve. The Argentine gold premium shows an obsti- 
nate disposition to keep up, which is dispiriting, but it 
has not deterred a syndicate from taking another block 
of Buenos Ayres waterworks bonds from the Baring Estate. 
Another year ought to see the end of the liquidation ; 
with, it may be expected, a surplus to the credit of the 
former partners. That there is still plenty of money on 
the look-out for investment was evidenced by the appli- 
cations for the 3 per cent. Canadian loan of £2,250,000, 
which was covered more than five times over, and the 
Government obtained about 24 per cent. more than the 
minimum price of issue. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Royal Exeter Hotel, Bournemouth, 
November 2, 1894. 
My pear Percy, 

You will probably marvel at my change of address, 
but the fact of the matter is that the atmospheric terrors 
of London have been too much for me. I don’t mind 
ordinary rain ; I am positively callous as to the bombard- 
ment of mud which every pedestrian receives from passing 
vehicles, and I do not complain when a damp colley or a 
dishevelled poodle chained beside the club portals leaps 
up at one with the dirty affection of a poor relation. But 
what I do strongly object to is the general gloom which 
pervades my fellow-sufferers in Pall Mall. The clerk of 
the weather has much to answer for in the matter of 
social suicides. How can a reasonable being stand a per- 
petual chorus of ‘ When is this beastly rain going to stop?’ 
Not a soul seems disposed to chat, have a drink, or play a 
friendly rubber. The best remark which I heard before I 
fled to this place came from The O'Barney—you may 
possibly remember him as the M.P. who advocated a 
system of making the boots of the British soldier from the 
hide of the Irish pig. He said, in his dry fashion, ‘ Bedad ! 
I see there’s a water famine in Leicester. Couldn't we 
send them down all our London water-spouts?’ Well, 
here I am, simply ensconced in a most comfortable hostelry 
kept by ex-Mayor Newlyn, whilom Secretary of the 
Guards Club and as good a judge of cookery and wine as 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, It was at the 
Exeter that the Empress of Austria sojourned for several 
weeks and scandalised the ideas of the local big-wigs by 
riding donkeys on the sands. I should like to have seen 
poor ‘ Bay’ Middleton giving Her Imperial Majesty a lead 
over the Bourne on a Jerusalem pony, But this is 
flippancy pur et simple. I like Bournemouth because it is 
so delicately dull and so refreshingly simple. At present 
the whole community is distraught by a scheme whereby 
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it is proposed to construct an undercliff drive from here to 
Boscombe. Personally I have not the slightest interest in 
the question, but viewing the way in which the sand-cliffs 
periodically disgorge their masses of superabundantsoil on to 
the beach below, I should say that in the event of the 
ratepayers agreeing to the proposal they will have to 
disburse money very freely to maintain the undertaking. 
I fancy that I can trace the hand of the speculative con- 
tractor in the plan, but being a stranger I prefer to lounge 
in the Arcade, smoke Offer’s best cigars, listen to the 
bands and thank Providence that Mr. Scotter and the 
South Western Railway have given me such easy escape 
from the fogs of London to the} pine trees and flowers— 
yes, the flowers—of this evergreen valley of the south. 

But even here I am in thorough touch with the centre 
of the universe. I forbear to use the term ‘hub of the 
world, because that has been annexed by Boston U.S. 
Binks and Jinks, Cranks and Spanks--those universal 
tattlers shower down upon me epistles thick as the pro- 
verbial leaves in Vallombrosa. My dear fellow, believe 
me that when you are out of town you are more in it than 
ever. In the National Observer, I think, it was first stated 
the Princess of Wales was ready to start for Livadia at a 
moment’s notice. This was universally denied by journal- 
istic ‘know-alls. It is true that no mention was made of 
the Prince of Wales’s intention to undertake the journey 
because the Heir Apparent, up to Monday night last, had 
no intention of doing so. But his chivalry forbade that 
his consort should voyage by herself, while the despatch 
sent by the Czarevna begged his presence at the sad ending 
as well as that of his consort. And it is needless to state 
that the request of the Empress was promptly responded to, 

I do not often go to the theatre but before leaving 
London I looked into the Princess’s’ where they are 
playing the adaptation of ‘Rolf Boldrewood’s’ stirring 
Australian romance Robbery under Arms. And I marvel 
that no one should have detected in the thin disguise of 
Sir Ferdinand Morringer, the head of the constabulary, the 
personage of Sir Frederick Pottinger once an officer in the 
Grenadier Guards and afterwards chief of the New South 
Wales Mounted Police, and a deadly enemy of the bush- 
ranger. He had, good and liberal fellow as he was, the 
faults of all good and liberal fellows, but he had ‘real 
grit.’ When misfortune came upon him in England he 
went to Australia and offered himself for enlistment in the 
Colonial police. ‘Have you served’? he was asked. 
‘ Yes, sir, in the Guards,’ was the reply. ‘ Your height is 
not up to their standard.’ ‘No, but I was an officer, 
replied Sir Frederick, simply. He was recognised by a 
former comrade and rose to high command. It was his 
own kindness of heart which lost him his life for, occupying 
the box-seat on a stage, he was getting down to oblige a 
little child who clamoured for the position when a cocked 
revolver in his pocket was ‘hitched up’ and finished the 
life of as generous and genial a fellow as ever breathed, I 
write as I know. And Robbery under Arms has brought 
him back to me. 

I once heard Mr. Harry Furniss return thanks for the 
Press. I have never seen Mr. F. C. Burnand attempt to 
do as much on behalf of Punch. But I can imagine him 
on the appearance of the second number of Lika Joko 
offering up a thanksgiving in that the patriarch of 
Bouverie Street in no wise resembled the bantling of 
St. Bride Street. There are chestnuts you can roast, there 
are chestnuts you can use for stufling but there are 
chestnuts worthy of—well of Lita Joko, And now to 
bed to dream possibly that Mr. George Edwardes is 
entertaining Mrs. Ormiston Chant at supper at the Savoy 


Hotel in company with yours ever, 
Hau (o THe Wynn). 



























THE AUTUMN HIRING FAIRS 


MONG the few idiosyncrasies of the farm-labourer 
+*% only half investigated by the Labour Commission, 
and as yet undealt with by the Commission on Agriculture, 
is his growing nomadism, his inveterate tendency to 
change quarters once a twelvemonth. It is no paradox to 
say that Hodge is most stationary when his tenure is least 
secured, In counties like Suffolk, where to a great extent 
men are engaged by the week or even by the day, they 
hang on to the same place for a lifetime. There the 
natural lethargy of the rustic comes into play. A move 
is for ever being contemplated, but it never esmes off. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, says Hodge, 
and meantime he has formed this tie and the other to his 
neighbourhood, has got his little plot of ground into 
working order, has discovered various ways of adding a 
trifle to his livelihood, and besides is waiting till he can 
raise the wind. In youth and middle life he is hampered 
by a quick succession of babies. Take her when you 
will his wife has just been or is about to be confined. 
Then as age begins to creep on his taste for change 
diminishes, and when the inevitable end comes the final 
journey in the village hearse is just about as long as any 
he has undertaken. No one unfamiliar with them would 
believe how many folk in ‘silly Suffolk’ have never 
ventured out of their native parish. A late member of the 
House of Commons who used to amuse himself by sending 
a selection of these primitive stay-at-homes to London has 
told the present writer many a ludicrous story illustrating 
this characteristic. Some who never had been in a train 
before have been known to jump out at the first stoppage 
and escape homewards. Once a large party were so terrified 
at the outlook from Liverpool Street station that nothing 
would induce them to pass out at the gates and as a matter 
of fact they waited all day for the train that took them back 
again. Yet it might naturally be expected that those who 
were tied to the parish by frail and insecure bonds would 
have changed continually. The opposite truth holds good. 
Several Commissioners have noticed that where yearly 
engagements prevail there is an annual migration. Mr. 
Hunter Pringle has shown how Scottish farmers are 
inconvenienced by the incessant changing of their hands ; 
even married men with large families, he says, throw up 
good situations just because they want a change. 

In Northumberland, where, as in Scotland, the men 
have a yearly engagement ‘in rain and shine,’ there is an 
absolute clearing out of many farms every May-day, and a 
large proportion of the hands, whether they are content 
and comfortable or not, make up their minds when the 
March hirings come round to try a change of quarters. 
Some little time before the fair is held it is usual for the 
farmer to go round and ask the men if they are willing to 
remain. Only under very exceptional circumstances does 
notice come from the employer's side. But to the question, 
‘Well, John, are you for biding this time?’ John only 
scratches his head and remarks he was thinking to quit. 
No amount of questioning will produce a reason, In the 
Midland and Southern counties, where the hiring fairs are 
mostly held in October, the same custom prevails. Mr. 
Aubrey Spencer, summing up the results of his inquiries 
in Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, Kent, Surrey, and other 
counties, says the yearly hiring system ‘ does not seem to 
lead to service under one master for any great length of 
time, but rather the reverse; for where it prevails it is 
common for many labourers to change masters once a 
year. Mr. William E. Bear uses very similar language 
about Hampshire. ‘Instead of producing permanency of 
employment,’ he remarks, ‘the hiring system leads to 
frequent changes ;’ and he declares it to be the rule rather 
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than the exception for labourers to change once a year, 
This holds true of the entire country. A labourer who 
would dawdle on for a lifetime without making up his 
mind to leave, if foreed periodically to say outright whether 
he means to go or stay, will, in nine cases out of ten, 
decide for the former. It might have been thought that a 
fact so indisputable would have been taken more into 
account when the Parish Councils Bill was drawn up. 
There is a vast number of parishes where a majority of 
electors—and probably when they come to be chosen a 
majority of the members also—will consist of persons 
without any binding local tie or any intention to remain 
long in the neighbourhood. Irresponsibility could not go 
further. They may build, buy, borrow to the utmost 
limit, and as soon as the rates become uncomfortably 
heavy remove to a parish miles away, leaving the un- 
fortunate permanent residents to pay the piper. But, 
on the other hand, the indifference of this shifting 
population to the measure no doubt accounts for the 
extraordinary apathy with which it is regarded. A 
universal complaint in the rural districts is that nobody 
seems to take the slightest interest in the matter. 
Never did any previous reform meet with a more luke- 
warm reception, 

One notable feature of the mops and ‘statis’ fairs of 
the present autumn has been the poor attendance at them, 
an attendance due in equal measure to the good and the 
ill-luek of the labourers. Whatever might be the case 
with the farmers they at all events had an excellent 
harvest. It was prolonged, an unusual proportion of the 
corn was laid and had to be cut by hand, and owing to the 
migration townwards, labour was scarce. Thus Hodge 
was able to possess himself of that prime essential to 
enjoyment a well-filled purse. Some ‘advanced’ writers 
liken the hiring to a slave-market and declare it an ordeal 
too degrading for a free-born Briton. Hodge does not 
himself think so. The finer feelings of his nature are not 
a whit outraged because a plain speaking farmer canvasses 
his age, his muscles, his figure much in the same style in 
which he would run over the points of a horse. If there 
is a brisk demand for servants and he can afford to be in- 
dependent, he answers with minute inquiries in regard to 
the place he is asked to fill. But the depressing influence 
has been this year that no such demand exists. No reader 
of a newspaper is unaware of the extraordinary cheapness 
of wheat. The best Norfolk, cleaned and ready for the 
mill, may just now be had in any quantity at the rate of 
ten shillings for 280 lbs. Now Hodge has received a 
series of vivid object-lessons on the true nature of this 
blessing of Free Trade. Firstly he has found that every 
farmer in the country, merely to save himself from bank- 
ruptey, is driven to reduce his labour bill. And this has 
been done in three separate ways, each of which is highly 
distasteful to the servant, the more so as no union or com- 
bination of any kind can help him. Arches and Robinsons 
have not yet invented a plan for hindering arable being 
turned into pasture, though that always means less work for 
their followers. Neither can they suggest any redress when 
the ruined farmer quits a holding no one else will take, 
and the workers are cast out of home and livelihood. 
Even when a farmer pays off every soul that can be done 
without it is useless to grumble. But the cumulative 
effect of these forces is that, comparatively few as the 
labourers are, there are still too many to insist on terms. 
It is idle for agitators to froth about a living or minimum 
wage when wheat is selling at a halfpenny the pound. 
Many bargains have been made at eight, nine and ten 
shillings a week for next year. Abominable, outrageous, 
call it what you like—the facts remain as they are, and 
the men know that if prices remain. as they are nothing 
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can be done. Pressure is wasted on farmers who need but 
the proverbial straw to give up the struggle altogether. 
In this way the magnificent advantages of Free Trade are 
exhibited with ten-Cobder power and a brightness beyond 
that of magic-lanterns. 


THE DISREPUTABLENESS OF AUTHORSHIP 


‘(NAN an author keep his self-respect ?’ asked the old 

gentleman. ‘Those who know nothing of author- 
ship, and some of the thoughtless ones who do, may 
think so; but I am of another mind. The Philistine is 
tight; if words are to mean anything the pursuit of 
literature is a vice. Blank assertion will serve us 
nothing in such a matter: let us look the facts squarely 
in the face. Here, then, is the essence of my argument: 
the reason why the claim of literary men to our 
respect is absurd. It is this, that the sole justification 
of literary pursuits is success. I do not mean of course 
financial success, but the production of some passable 
literary work. Other toilers are respected for their toil, 
but what respect an author gains is in spite of his activi- 
ties. Consider the position of the aspirant and the 
failure, and this will at once be plain to you. Of all 
contemptible things the futile author is universally 
conceded to be the most contemptible. Why? Because 
when the glamour of success is removed literature appears 
at once in its true light—as vice. High aims in all other 
matters give at least a halo to failure, but here the higher 
your aim the bitterer your meed of contumely. Write a 
Shakespearean drama, and say whether the nobility of the 
proposal will save a certain mortal deficiency in execution 
from abuse and derision. And the literary aspirant is 
ever a mock in the mouth of common men: none so 
mean but they:can invoke the W.P.B. to his confusion. 
He is the shame of his parents and the sorrow of his wife. 
And for him alone there is no pity in all the world. For 
decayed tradesmen and decayed gentlewomen, for dis- 
charged soldiers and discharged criminals, even for the 
improvident successes in literature, are funds, charities, 
and sympathy galore, but for the ever-rejected what 
charity is there in heaven or earth? And who needs 
charity sorer? 

‘Every one must begin. Every great lord of letters 
began as anaspirant. Scarcely a successful writer but can 
tell his tale of failure ; some, it may be, have missed by 
a hair’s-breadth. None began cocksure of success. We all 
came into it with our hearts in our throats. If the truth 
were told, your most brilliant successes have first had to 
learn how not to do it—have written and burnt, and begun 
again obstinately after that clear lesson. If none started 
and stuck to it, none would win through to the goal. The 
plain fact is, that you must have all this multitude of 
aspirants, or you will get no literature at all. For every 
one endurable writer there are perhaps six or seven failures, 
wandering aimlessly in search of their own powers. There 
must be. We owe the successes to the unsuccessful ; and 
if there is not something intrinsically shameful about 
literature, then this necessary trade of Literary Failure 
would surely obtain some recognition. A small pension, 
not enough to discourage exertion—in the place of all 
those County Council scholarships. But there is nothing 
of the sort; not even a proposal from the Socialist side to 
allot the exploiting novelist’s copyrights among his unsue- 
cessful brethren: to quarter so many failures on each of 
the masters: seventy or so for Stevenson say (for living is 
cheap in Samoa), a barrackful upon Barrie. ‘‘ Ridiculous !” 
you say, and so prove my case up to the hilt. We should 
as soon think of pensioning opium-smokers as the laborious 
writers of the unreadable. Yet they toil and spin, often 
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at great length. They do it, that better work may be 
done. So much rubbish has to be written, and they write 
it, though it may be at the greatest personal inconvenience. 
Were it not for them and their kindred, the best would 
become mere average copy. They work, and sometimes 
even they do not eat. Now, if an unprofitable employment 
that benefits no one is not vice, what is it? And clearly. 
the successful writer differs only in being, by good luck, 
able to trade upon his own viciousness. He is the 
Pompadour of the pen. He grows out of the same soil 
of aspirants, and is at once the cause and consequence of 
their misfortunes. Amusing drunkards it is not customary 
to applaud ; amusing writers it is. So one vice differs from 
another. 

‘Yet the essential unity is obvious, Times enough by 
tract and novel we have been introduced to the drunkard’s 
home. Is the aspirant’s much better? Conceive a shabby 
domicile depleted by pawning, the unhappy wife pale and 
ill, the children crying for bread. On the table—the 
last table—lies the incomplete masterpiece. The unhappy 
man is writing a review, let us say, or a text-book, or a 
begging-letter, or some such honest labour. But his 
heart is not in it. Every now and then his eye wanders 
to the bundle of MS. that is ruining him. The awful 
craving tears him, the passion that is drowning him flows 
deep and strong. Presently the review is thrown upon 
one side—unfinished. He gets up and staggers towards 
the source of all his troubles. His wife groans—flings 
herself over the back of the one broken chair in a passion 
of weeping. He does not heed her. He is immediately 
rapt away amidst his foolish visions. . . . 

‘Spite of his halo of comfortable circumstance the dis- 
reputableness of literature clings to the successful author, 
True his success is in a sense due to merit, but the point is 
that he had no real assurance of that merit before he 
succeeded except his own conceit. Every literary success 
is a triumph of egregious vanity. At the best he is a 
successful gambler who has backed himself against the 
odds. Not for a moment is he to be compared to any 
sober toiler. He does not earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. He is a thing of whims and moods. He must 
write when the desire takes him, and when the ideas 
come, else his work is forced and his style heavy. He 
must watch himself like a slave and woo himself like a 
lover. He is indeed his own pet animal. A savage 
review, a private trouble, a quarrel with a cabman, make 
him an unproductive man, a feebly animated inutility for 
days together. He is the sport of his cook and the 
victim of the east wind. The taint of Micawber is upon 
him; he is always waiting for something to turn up in 
his mind. He goes from novelty to novelty, and routine 
is his destruction. An author who can be forecast is an 
author finished. 

‘It is this fortuitous quality that must ever place the 
author below the level of respectable life, where habits 
are regular and life is certain, For his thoughts there is 
never a settling down, never an abiding city. He is a 
wanderer by trade, an intellectual Ishmael. The merit 
of his work is that it breaks convention. Invariably, too, 
he is a liar without compunction. He must make the 
unreal seem real; he lives like the gipsies by transparently 
deceiving his fellow-men. 

‘We have said enough to show how hopeless the dream 
of respectable authorship must be. Authors are the 
Peris of the Paradise of respectable life. They beat their 
wings against the obdurate gates. At last perhaps one 
fetches a drop of some intimate’s heart’s blood, or the 
tear of a wrung soul, or some such sufficient delicacy, 
and the gates are opened, and heaven is won, and the 
author enters, But immediately he becomes a social 
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ornament he ceases to be an author. As he partakes of 
the feast of this world his clouds of glory fade. My 
brother, look around you and witness if I lie, A scholar 
may be a gentleman, a novelist a decent citizen, history 
perhaps may be honourable, criticism even respectable, but 
the true creative author has a gambling spirit, a taverning 
temperament, and brawling in his blood. I do not 
rejoice over it—for I too have written, said the old 
gentleman. ‘I state it as a sad undeniable truth. 
Essentially chaacy, spasmodic, and disreputable, all true 
authorship hath ever been; and essentially disreputable 
it must always remain.’ 


A PREVAILING AMERICAN IDOL 


HERE was a time, but it was short, when Mr. John 
James Corbett’s position as tallest of lime-lighted 
American idols was uncertain. That was when Mr, Gould, 
with the iron of undeserved defeat at the hands of effete 
Royalty in his Republican soul—and a long way in—was 
on his way to be interviewed by what is called ‘the 
New York press.’ Mr. Gould has been interviewed, and, 
to his eternal disgrace, he has behaved under ‘the ques- 
tion’ so much like an English gentleman that his reputa- 
tion with tens of thousands of his sporting compatriots, 
and their mouthpieces on ‘the press, is ruined for ever- 
more. Mr. Corbett knew better than lower himself in 
that way. Of the true Irish-American breed (his mother 
was born in Dublin and his father came from Ballinroe) 
‘he behaved as such’ when he was interviewed in New 
York, on his return from an unsuccessful tour throughout 
Great Britain as the actor of a character called Gentleman 
Jack. He reviled England and the English. This made 
James John Corbett more the darling Gentleman Jack 
of the American heart than ever. We, even the ‘we’ 
of the gallery and the gutter, did not take to Mr. Corbett. 
But that was not altogether our fault. We have tolerated 
pugilism, gone temporarily mad over certain of its pro- 
fessors, and made a god of the fist, frequently during the 
present century. Jackson, the pugilist and Lord Byron’s 
teacher, has a place in history by the side of Childe 
Harold almost as honourable as Childe Harold’s dog. We 
remember Mr. Gully, M.P., more because he fought in 
the ring than as member for Pontefract and the owner of 
a Derby winner. We recollect Tom Sayers cheered by 
the Stock Exchange, the circulation of the hat for Tom 
Sayers (Lord Palmerston a contributor) in the House, and 
Tom Sayers at the Cpera: and‘ the English of it’ all stirs 
some of us yet. We do not forget that men like the good 
Earl of Shaftesbury and the austere inventor of the present 
Prime Minister have, on public occasions, associated them- 
selves not unfavourably with the science of the fist. With- 
out calling the author of Lorna Doone or Judge Hughes 
into the witness-box, one may cheerfully admit with 
Mr. Theodore Watts that ‘George Borrow is always at 
his strongest when describing a pugilistic encounter: for 
in the saving grace of pugilism as an English accomplish- 
ment, he believed as devoutly almost as he believed in 
East Anglia and the Bible.’ It was the author of the 
New Timon who, nearly fifty years ago, described pugilisti- 
cally the Rupert of Debate: 
First in his class, and keenest in the ring, 
He saps like Gladstone, and he fights like Spring: 
Ev’n at the feast, his pluck pervades the board, 
And dauntless gamecocks symbolise their lord. 
Lo! where atilt at friend—if barr’d from foe— 
He scorns the ground, and volunteers the blow ; 
And, tired with conquest over Dan and Snob, 
Plants a slight bruiser on the nose of Bob. 
We have no Spring nowadays to provide the metrical 
satirist with such a figure ; but, fancy an American Alfred 
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Austin or Oscar Wilde (if that be conceivable) deriving 
any sort of inspiration from such a mean sort of mounte- 
bank as Mr. Corbett ! 

Not that he need care. His counterfeit presentment, 
in wax, in fighting attitude, at Madame Tussaud’s would 
have been the reward of an English Corbett. Association 
—in effigy—with Mr. George Augustus Sala and Mr. 
George R. Sims would have represented the summit of 
an English Corbett’s glory. It is different in America. 
There, a sympathic word-painter describes ‘The Palace of 
a Pugilist,’ and a skilful draughtsman sketches ‘A cosy 
corner in the Champion’s Turkish Room,’ ‘ Corbett’s 
Dining-room, ‘The Main Stairway,’ and so forth. We 
are informed that ‘the modern three-story brown-stone 
house’ in which Mr. Corbett abides, otherwise _ his 
Palace, ‘cost him 23,000 dollars cash, and he will spend 
10,000 dollars more on decorations and luxuries.’ We 
obtain a vivid idea of the dimensions of ‘ the main hallway, 
from the statement that it ‘would almost do for a parlour, 
with a little more width.’ ‘ Mr. Corbett is fond of pictures,’ 
which is exceedingly nice of him, ‘but he has not had 
time to pick up an extensive collection.’ It is a startling 
fact that ‘the “diner,” as Corbett calls it, with a lofty 
disdain of the common English term dining-room, contains a 
sideboard, ‘ which is well supplied with silverware and cut 
glass.’ Mrs, Corbett is remarkable for two things, the 
cold punch she compounds and the effects she wrestles 
with at the piano. As to the former she says with 
bewildering archness, ‘It cost Jim an awful lot of money 
at first: why, I don’t know how many bottles of claret 
went to waste until I struck the combination.’ As to the 
latter, well ‘ Mrs. Corbett sings some and plays the banjo 
splendidly.’ They are a musical family. ‘ Father-in-Law 
Lake now and again tackles “Larboard Watch” ’— 
arranged, of course, as a duet—‘ and the waitress, chamber- 
maid, and cook,’ employed in this Palace of a Pugilist ‘all 
have the “Sweet Marie” fever.’ The Palace boasts ‘a 
jewel of a cook, She got on to my curves from the start,’ 
confessed the great gladiator, ‘and I would not lose her 
fora farm.’ The Palace, it is comforting to know, also 
contains sleeping rooms, a billiard room in the basement, 
a cellar, ‘a big yard, and a well-kept lawn for the dogs to 
have fun in.’ Well may the chronicler of the marvellous 
features of this Palace of a Pugilist exclaim, ‘If every 
pugilist could be as well provided for in the way of a home 
as Corbett is, this would be a great country.’ 


MODERN BRITISH WARSHIPS 


™ white-haired naval officer visiting any late pattern 

British warship can scarcely avoid drawing nume- 
rous comparisons, not always favourable to the present as 
viewed beside the past. Simplicity, rule, unity of design, 
economy of space, plainness of method, in a word, mental 
force embodied in material is, to his view, wanting. A 
modern British warship is a wonderful piece of machinery, 
but it is not wonderful as the works of a watch are won- 
derful, where every wheel, pinion or lever that may 
appear complex in itself is yet plainly subordinate 
immediately to some other portion of the mechanism, and 
ultimately to the part which the whole machine is designed 
to play. On the contrary, in the modern warship, it is 
not observed that any complicated part is naturally created 
to fill its place in a subordinate harmony governed by the 
idea of the main design. Complications and difficulties 
that are perceived in the different parts of the structure 
or mechanism are such, not of intention, but because they 
have come into juxtaposition and collision with some 
other part, and have been shouldered out of propriety 
by it, while it is again not itself, because it is suffering 
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pressure from some third thing that is in the way. The 
cells of the honeycomb—if we may so typify the warship— 
are not hexagonal because the bees that made them origi- 
nally designed that they should be of that form, but rather 
because each bee, working independently against every 
other bee, forced every cell to take that form as the easiest 
way out of a difficulty. If, then, the outer form of the 
hull is the issue of a mind penetrated with a single desire 
working without hindrance to an ideal, all that is within 
the hull is the result of a battle royal between varieties of 
wills, If we take any two things in juxtaposition, we find 
neither of them is satisfactory ; and if we inquire why, 
the reason is shown to be, not that the inconvenience was 
inevitable, but that one of the things was so far advanced 
before the other came into view that it could only be 
partially remodelled when that took place, and because it 
could only be partially remodelled the second thing had 
to be inconveniently modified to make it fit at all. And 
the general result is that, wonderful as the modern war- 
ship is, she is in reality a wonder of incongruity. So we 
hear how the space allowed in the elementary design for 
engines and boilers so cramped the designing machinist 
that his ideal engine was marred, and yet he did not 
succeed in keeping sufficiently within his margin of space. 
Something in the design had to give way to the machinist : 
should it be coal or ammunition? If it was coal, the 
result might be found in no decrease of nominal coal 
capacity, but coal put away in such corners and screwed 
into such nooks that when it was wanted to feed the fires 
on an emergency, the fires had to go out for the want of 
it. If it was ammunition, the very vital and elementary 
substance of the warship was struck at. But though 
these troubies had come upon the general design, the 
machinist was not wholly at his ease. He had two or 
three inches less stroke than he originally proposed, or 
the heating surface of his boilers was so much less than 
he hoped to have had, and so, though he might get up his 
contract speed by means of special coal and special stoking, 
the real result was a less speedy ship. But the yielding 
on both sides having come to this unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion, a third authority might step in and demand that the 
pattern of gun which had been considered in the original 
design was really becoming obsolete in view of an improved 
pattern almost ready for introduction into the service. 
Surely no one could argue that the old wine ought to be 
put in the new bottle? Certainly not. Let the ship be 
modified for the reception of the new pattern. Very well; 
but the new gun is so much longer or so much wider than 
the old one. More space will be required, and the space 
assigned for the marines’ messes will no longer be available 
for them. They must be put where it was intended the 
seamen’s wash-place was to be, and some other less con- 
venient place must be found for that. About this period 
comes in the torpedo authority with an imperative demand 
that two of the under-water discharging tubes, which it 
was originally decided should be fixed in position, must 
be allowed to traverse through an arc of fifty degrees. 
This destroys on the one side the dynamo-room, and on 
the other side the stokers’ wash-place. New places must 
be found for these, and away goes so much coal to make 
room for them, But now comes the discovery that the 
powder charges for the new guns are two inches longer 
than those for the old guns, The magazine, perhaps 
altered already to meet the designer of the engines, must 
be altered again to meet the views of the gunnery autho- 
rity. However, the difficulty is got over, and things in 
this direction seem settled, however inconveniently. 
Presently, again, it is seen that the lifts and appliances 
for carrying up the powder and projectiles from their 
store-houses to the gun will not answer for the longer 
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powder charges. As likely as not there will be required 
a transfer arrangement, involving slower supply, more 
space, more weight, and more hydraulic machinery. 

Then it has been settled that one of the main pumps of 
the ship is to go in a certain place, but another authority 
has decided that there shall be an immense ventilating 
cowl just at that point, and the pump has to be put in 
such a position as to hamper the working of one of the 
lighter guns, As it cannot possibly be there it must take 
up the space allotted for a reel of one of the heavy wire 
hawsers or ropes used for fastening the ship to wharves 
or buoys, and the only place that can then be found for 
this is that which has become the second choice for one of 
the marines’ messes. And so on through every part of 
the interior detail of the ship. Most things are not as 
they were intended to be, and the design which might 
have been beautiful, simple, complete, and perfect of its 
kind, is in the end such as nobody will wholly father. 

No doubt there is a good deal of fancy in such a picture ; 
but quite possibly those who know best will best recognise 
its essential truth. How does it all come about? Simply 
that in responsibility for the design of the ship, every 
Squire yard of which involves some novelty, there is about 
as much brain power as was found necessary when every 
ship designed was the exact ditto, down to the last ring- 
bolt, of the ship that went before her. When every 
detail is a novelty and an experiment, the attempt is to 
deal with it as though there was a pattern to work by. 
Practically there is responsibility only for the sketch of a 
design. When it gets to a certain point the author of it 
is in the hands of a host of Philistines with aims not 
altogether unlike those of the Gladstonians over a Govern- 
ment programme, no one cares about the unity of the 
mass. Each cares for his own bit of it, and being only 
responsible for that bit, is not happy till he gets it— 
which he generally does. The brown-haired and clear- 
eyed visitor to the modern man-of-war may grumble at 
the details and the confusion of compromise he sees round 
him, but he has no recollection to sadden him of a time 
when it was otherwise. It is the grey-haired and the 
dim-eyed one who has Utopian dreams of a Council of 
Design who should never lose responsibility for the ship 
designed till she went to sea. Such a one drowsily forgets 
a Treasury, and wonders how it would be if an eminent 
seaman presided over such a council comprising an eminent 
naval architect ; an eminent engineer; and two younger 
naval officers, one of whom had served as a gunner, and 
the other as a torpedo lieutenant, 


PAULINA PRY IN PRINT 


‘ SSIST us to accomplish all our ends, and sanctify 

whatever means we use to gain them.’ The 
comprehensive prayer of Sheridan’s stage conspirators 
might have been devised expressly for the use of the 
masquerading lady-reporter who is the latest, and perhaps 
the most striking, product of the New Journalism, Far 
from being ashamed of her Campaigns of Curiosity, the 
heroine of these several feats of espionage has gathered 
together the records of her detective prowess, and has 
converted them into perhaps the most sublimely egotis- 
tical volume of its size that has ever adorned a railway 
book-stall. Miss Elizabeth Banks is, of course, an 
American. It is but bare justice to her nationality to 
admit that no English woman-journalist would have been 
capable of originating—much less executing—the various 
tours d’audace which she has described with such a wealth 
of self-appreciative detail, As an American, she has a 
right to plume herself upon the fact that she has ‘ gone one 
better’ than even the male British busybody who lately 
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pried, with similar intent, into the moral and social sewers 
of a great city on her own side of the Atlantic. Neither he, 
nor any other sensational ‘ copy hunter’ of either sex, has 
ever rivalled Miss Banks in mastery of the noble art of 
false pretences. Her results, it is true, are miserably 
inadequate to the amount of troubie and mendacity wasted 
in their acquisition. Asa matter of fact, her experiences 
have revealed to her very little that was worth printing in 
the first instance, and nothing at all that deserved resurrec- 
tion in volume form. There is, no doubt, a certain massive 
‘cocksureness,’ which we cannot but admire, about an 
‘ American girl’ who is prepared to pronounce ex cathedra 
upon a difficult problem of English social life as the result 
of a few days’ spying in a couple of casually-selected 
private houses. To this extent the heroine of the ‘cam- 
paigns’ is entitled to add the homage of her readers to 
that which she lavishes so bountifully upon herself. But 
Miss Banks has entered into the spirit of her Jittle Protean 
entertainment with such zest that the utter uselessness of 
the performance has apparently escaped her. An inquisitor 
less enterprising and less ‘new’ might well have doubted 
whether it was worth while to make heavy sacrifices of 
self-respect in order to inform the world that there are 
both good and bad mistresses and servants, that the life of 
a flower-girl or a laundry-worker is unattractive to an edu- 

cated person, and that crossing-sweeping is not altogether 

an ideal occupation. There needs no ghost come from 

the grave, no disguised female reporter from the States, 

to tell us this. Perhaps Miss Banks, who seems not wholly 

devoid of a sense of humour, had some other and more 

practical object than that of proclaiming these wonderful 

discoveries. The sugar of an affected altruism has proved, 

before now, a useful coating to the pill of self-advertise- 

ment. And it seems so easy to forget that even a journal- 

istic réclame can be purchased at too dear a cost. 

Much more interesting than the futile achievements of 
this particular ‘ campaigner’ are the speculations to which 
they give rise and the questions which they suggest. 
What have we to expect in the future, 
if the skeleton-key of false representation is to be recog- 
nised henceforth as the legitimate tool of the prying 
reporter? In former days, no such question could have 
arisen. Grub-street may not have been overburdened 
with pride, but it would have scouted the idea of com- 
bining the rdé/es of journalist and private detective. Now 
that we are borrowing a new code of newspaper ethics 
from the West, all scruples founded on old-fashioned 
notions of personal or professional dignity are likely to go 
by the board. ‘Get information—honestly if you can, but 
get information, is to be the motto of the new order of 
which Miss Banks is the self-satisfied pioneer. In her 
case, the disguises, the false recommendations, the various 
arts of deliberate deception which comprised her stock-in- 
trade, were employed in the study—or ostensible study — 
of abstract social problems. But what is to prevent the 
disciples of the new school from bettering her instruction ? 
Once sanction the theory that it is lawful to creep into 
private houses in assumed characters and under false 
pretences in the interests of journalistic inquiry, and we 
may be well assured that the curious campaigners, with 
their disguises and their note-books, will not be 
long in extending the sphere of their operations 
personal direction. It is to the imminent 
probabilities they suggest, rather than to their inherent 
impudence, that these revelations of the spirit of the new 
journalism owe their real significance. They teach the 
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Americanised reporter that it is lawful, in the sacred 
interests of ‘copy,’ to sneak, disguised, into the houses 
and confidences of strangers by acts of calculated decep- 
tion, to employ bogus references and unstinted falsehood 
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in order to get a footing anywhere where desired informa- 
tion may be gleaned. It is a fine and inspiring lesson, 
and when it has been thoroughly conveyed by the success 
of Miss Banks’s peculiar exploits there will be a pleasant 
prospect in store for any who may happen to attract even 
the momentary attention of the crowd. Unless they 
would entertain a domestic spy unawares, and find the 
minutest details of their private life hawked at street- 
corners for a halfpenny, they must keep a vigilant watch 
upon their households, and may perhaps find it necessary, 
on the ‘ diamond-cut-diamond’ principle, to seek the pro- 
tection of a private detective of the ordinary or non- 
journalistic class. For it may be taken for granted that 
the evident genuineness of Miss Banks’s self-complacency 
will inspire other persons of the same type to campaigns 
more curious and even less scrupulous than her own, 


‘SEA-CHANGE ’—II 


‘ \ owe he distributed arms among his crew and such of 

the pilgrims as had stomach for the fight. There fell 
to my lot a long sword, and my hands warmed again at 
feel of the hilt. Then the master commanded the 
rowers that they should put forth their oars, and bend 
forward ready for the stroke, when he at the helm should 
give the signal. The pirate drew near swiftly, in such a 
stillness that I could hear the indrawn breath of the 
rowers sharply hiss through their clenched teeth, and the 
muttered “Ave” of a frighted pilgrim; and I felt the 
vessel crouch and quiver beneath my feet, as a hound 
straining at the leash. And when the pirate crossed our 
bows, Darvel gave the word. The oar-blades smote the 
water as one, and we leaped forward with such force that, 
striking the pirate ship in the waist, we clove her in 
twain. The horrid cry of her people yet rings in mine 
ears, Whether any were saved I know not, for we passed 
so swiftly that I caught only a flash of drowning faces. 
Many of our people were flung on the deck by the shock. 
And there they lay and rolled, calling on God to have 
mercy on them. But Darvel cursed them for cowled 
knaves, kicking them with his feet as he passed among 
them. 

‘And when we came in sight of Cyprus we cast anchor 
that we might make a solemn service of thanksgiving for 
our deliverance. And as the Friar Peter stood upon the 
poop, with hands held aloft, lo, a wondrous sight appeared 
tous. Out of the blue water uprose a quire of maidens 
more beautiful than all the daughters of earth. They 
disported themselves in the sun, singing and beckoning 
to us with seductive gestures. Others of them combed 
out their shining hair with combs of mother of pearl. 

‘And the Friar Peter exhorted us to think on the cruci- 
fied Saviour, and turn away our eyes from the lascivious 
sight. But a madness took hold of me, and I looked on. 
For one among them, seeming the very Cyprian queen 
herself, deep-bosomed, born of the sun-kissed sea-froth, 
called unto me by name. She sang me a wondrous song 
of love and the sea kingdom; and as | listened, all other 
thoughts faded from my mind—even the image of the 
Cross itself. At the end, as one entranced, I flung myself 
over the ship’s side into her arms. 

‘Her mouth met mine in an icy kiss, sharp pains pierced 
my heart and brain, and as her arms wound round me I 
swooned away. 

‘I awoke as out of a sweet sleep in a marvellous palace 
of blood-red coral and gleaming pearl, floored with smooth 
sand gem bestrewn. The nymph was by my side, and 
said, “ Now must you come to our king.” And she led me 
by the hand to an exceeding venerable old man, clad in 
seaweed, sitting alone upon a pile of dead men’s bones. 
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And in their seeming was no manner of ghastliness, for, 
where had been eyes were amethysts of surpassing 
brilliancy. 

‘The king of the mermen bade me be seated, and he 
discoursed with me upon many things. He told me that 
I was now immortal and the mate of his daughter 
Calvonia. 

‘I breathed the water as it had been air, and I might 
walk hither and thither wheresoever I would, only that I 
might not float up through the water, for it had no power 
to bear me up. 

‘The love that I bore fur Calvonia was very great and she 
abode with me and went not above with her sisters to lure 
seamen by their witcheries. 

‘Ofttimes I saw the drowned men descending through 
the water, even as a heron falls through the air when slain 
by the bolt from a crossbow. And Calvonia and her sisters 
made them fair graves, like unto shrines, of white coral. 
And their bodies dissolved away, and their bones bleached 
without any decay or noisomeness, for there was a virtue in 
the water that preserved them. But in the whole time | 
dwelt with the sea-folk never saw I other who came to 
them of his own will only the corses of drowned men. 

‘We abode not always in the same place but journeyed 
swiftly in a chariot fashioned from a great pink shell, 
drawn by dolphins. For the king of the mermen had 
dominion over all the fishes of the sea and they performed 
his bidding. 

‘And if I should tell of all the strange beasts inhabiting 
the deep, I should be held even as a new-landed seaman 
seasoning his wine with lies in a Bristol tavern. 

‘In my folly I thought that God had abandoned me for 
that I had cast away my soul’s salvation at the heave of a 
white bosom. Wherefore at times I would be jow in spirit 
and sit apart, thinking of the price I had paid for my 
wanton pleasure. Then would Calvonia seek to comfort 
me with caresses and speech of all the beautiful sea world, 
where we should dwell for ever. But there grew upon 
me a longing to return to sunlight and green fields, if 
only to lie under clean turf in Winterbourne churchyard, 
where daisies might root in my hollow eye-sockets, and 
the trampling feet of innocent children press out the 
passion from my heart. 

‘And upon a day there formed within me a prayer, and 
even as | prayed I rose up straight through the water as 
a body at the Day of Judgment. And all the water 
quivered with harmony around me. 

‘It was morning when the sun smote m¢ again between 
the brows and a cool wind shook the long branches of the 
palm trees. I lay on the beach of a beautiful islet, ringed 
round with a barrier of coral. And within the circle the 
water was still, but without the sea tumbled somewhat, 
with a faint noise, like the quiet breathing of a sleeping 
woman, 

‘Upon this islet I abode many days. I wanted not for 
food tor the palms bore a great fruit, hard without like 
God’s judgments, but within full of the milky sweetness of 
His mercy. Also many beasts dwelt in the shallow pools— 
great crabs bearing on their backs the similitude of a man's 
face. These I found very good, especially the meat con- 
tained in their claws. 

‘Here I might have ended my days, but, it befell upon a 
day that as I walked round the islet, musing, I found a 
small shallop stranded in a cove, having a little mast but 
no sail. And by this I knew it was ordained that I should 
see my home again. I fashioned a sail from my outer 
garment and victualling the shallop with such of the palm 
fruit as she might carry, cast adrift. But——’ 

Here the strange tale ended, cut short by the death of 
the narrator, It is not difficult to fill in the rest of his 
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adventure. I regret that the captain of the Primrose 
should have destroyed the clothes worn by the unfortunate 
man when he was picked up. From his description of 
them, however, they were such as were worn by the upper 
clases in the fifteenth century. 

I shall not attempt to build up any theory of the 
matter, and have indeed but few remarks to make. 

A certain Sir Hickory Stern is mentioned in the records 
of Winterbourne, and his abduction of the daughter of 
Lord Braddlestone is commemorated in verse to this 
day.* 

But the most startling coincidence is the following. In 
the spring of the present year my friend Professor Baker, 
of Oxford, obtained possession of, and translated from the 
original Latin, a manuscript found in the Chapter House 
of Gloucester Cathedral. It is the account of a pilgrimage 
made in the year 1415 by Friar Peter (afterwards Abbot) 
of a neighbouring monastery. In it occurs the fullowing 
passage :— 

‘ Hard by Cyprus the author of all evil afflicted us with 
a vision such as beguiled the mariners of old. Of the sea- 
foam were born virgins whiter than itself, who with waving 
arms and sweet harmonies would lure us toour utter destruc- 
tion. Heathen writers tell us how the wanderer Ulysses 
stopped the ears of his men with wax, that they might not 
listen to the seductions of the wantons; but we Christian 
men have a surer defence in our Faith. Therefore I bade 
the whole company fix their thoughts on the crucified 
Saviour. But one of the pilgrims, Sir Hickory Stern, like 
Lot’s wife, looking back, was overcome by the fleshly baits 
of the Evil One. And with an exceeding great cry he 
cast himself into the sea. Whereupon the whole vision of 
ill disappeared, with a great noise of harping.’ 

I have only to add Dr. Wilks’s admission that at the 
post-mortem examination held on the body the brain was 
found in a perfectly healthy condition. In his own words : 
‘There was no lesion or microscopic change of any sort 
that would account for mental aberration ; though this 
fact is not of course conclusive evidence of the sanity of 
the patient.’ CuHarLes Marriott. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS—MONEY 


¥ the adapters of Rolf Boldrewood’s ‘ romance of life in 

the wild bush of Australia’ could only be persuaded 
to sacrifice some of their intentionally comic scenes, their 
remarkable drama would deserve to rank as the funniest 
entertainment seen in London for many a long day. Even 
as matters stand, there is quite enough irresistible humour 
of the unconscious sort in the five Acts of Robbery Under 
Arms to make fair amends for the liberal amount of com- 
monplace fooling supplied by way of ‘comic relief’ ; 
though perhaps nothing in the play itself is quite so amu- 
sing as the attitude of the average Princess's playgoer with 
regard to it. Hitherto it has been fondly supposed that 
the patrons of sensational melodrama were, in some special 
sense, the custodians of dramatic v'rtue, and the sworn 
foes of all varieties of theatrical turpitude. But the un- 
bounded popularity of the lawless Captain Starlight tends 
to throw doubt upon the virtuous enthusiasm of the 
popular pit and gallery. Now that this unscrupulous 
bushranger, who robs mail coaches, steals cattle, and ‘ does 
not hesitate to shoot’ when occasion offers, is being hailed 
as an embodiment of chivalry in Oxford Street, one begins 
to suspect that mere personal resentment against the con- 


* Mr. Blomfield evidently alludes to the well-known part-song of Pear- 
sall's, ‘O who will o'er the Downs so Free?’ In the note appended to this 
charming piece of music the story of the elopement is given, though no 
mention is made of the tragic conclusion of the affair—the death of the 
girl, killed by the father —C. M, 
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ventional ‘ villain’ as the enemy and persecutor of the 
hero has a good deal more to do with his execration than 
any passion for immaculate goodness in the abstract. 
Captain Starlight, of course, is no villain, in the stage 
sense of the term. On the contrary, he is commended to 
the good graces of the audience with all the familiar 
extenuating circumstances that have provided a halo of 
glory for the heads of countless ‘ penny dreadful’ heroes 
of a similar type. He is, for example, ‘a gentleman,’ a 
fact which alone suffices to cover a multitude of coarse 
and degrading crimes; he has the inevitable soft spot in 
his heart, which enables him to weep at the thought of 
the absent mother, to whom he has been such a devoted 
and creditable son; and he shines resplendently by 
comparison with an officer of the law who is depicted, to 
that end, as a considerably worse blackguard than himself. 
Such is the central figure of the medley of crude sensa- 
tionalism, burlesque sentiment, and equestrian claptrap 
which Messrs. Alfred Dampier and Garnet Walsh have 
extracted from the Boldrewood romance, and it must be 
owned that the larcenous captain is at least as popular 
at the Princess’s as any of the irreproachable heroes who 
have asserted their aggressive virtue in swelling periods 
upon the same boards. As to the possible effect of this 
glorification of Australian Dick-Turpinism upon ingenuous 
youth of playgoing proclivities, it would be as well perhaps 
not to speculate. The moral—or otherwise—of the play 
is not half so interesting a theme as the unconscious 
absurdity which pervades its dialogue, its ‘ frightfully 
thrilling’ incidents, and its desperate efforts to impress 
by the aid of ultra-realism of the Crummles order, 
There is a frantic earnestness about every one concerned 
in the intermittent revolver-warfare between the bold 
bushrangers and the incredibly dunderheaded police, 
a childlike sincerity in the handling of preposterous 
situations, that must appeal irresistibly to the humour 
of the most melodrama-hardened of educated playgoers, 
Even when the redoubtable Starlight, having been 
apparently drilled with police bullets at the end of the 
fourth Act, turns up alive to receive a ‘free pardon’ 
before the final fall of the curtain, Mr. Dampier and his 
colleagues never turn a hair, but continue to play with 
an innocent stolidity that would be simply invaluable to 
them as exponents of Gilbertian opera. To Mr. Dampier, 
indeed, we are indebted for no small share of the fun 
derived from Robbery Under Arms. The mildest-mannered 
bushranger who ever looted mail or ‘potted’ police- 
officer, he plays with a comfortable deliberation and an 
utter absence of verve and spirit, that makes his appearance 
as a dashing freebooter intensely amusing. Mrs. Anna 
Ruppert, quite as much in earnest as Mr. Dampier, and 
much more animated, seems determined to show that her 
experience as Odette has not lessened her histrionic 
ardour. Her Aileen Marston is excellent from the 
point of view of the riding-school, and not wholly 
unpromising when judged on its histrionic merits. Mr. 
Charles Charrington’s Ibsenite experiences have made 
him a specially useful actor in undesignedly ludicrous 
plays; and Mr. Bernard Gov!d and Mr. George Buller 
contrive cleverly enough to render tolerable the antics 
of two farcical Irish troopers. Something is to be said in 
praise of the mechanical eects, which are all produced 
with strict attention to detail. The attack on the mail- 
coach, in particular, is arranged with much ingenuity, 
and the equine display would not discredit the National 
Theatre itself. But the play is emphatically ‘the thing’ 
for all lovers of unconscious humour. 

It is exasperating to see the present brilliant com- 
pany at the Garrick wasted upon such unprofitable 
resurrection-work as Money, and it is to be hoped that 
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Mr. Pinero’s promised new drama will not tarry long by 
the way. Meanwhile, it is only necessary to record that 
the few secondary changes made in the cast are in no case 
detrimental to the general excellence of its performance 
at Mr. Hare’s theatre. 


MUSIC 


_ new Gilbert opera His Excellency seems to be re- 

garded asa triumph rather for its author than for its 
composer, Dr. Osmond Carr. Without going into ecstasies 
over Mr. Gilbert’s ‘book’ (which is certainly inferior to 
that of Zhe Sorcerer, H.M.S. Pinafore, and Patience) we 
cannot but sorrowfully endorse the general verdict as 
regards the musician’s part in the concern. Sir A. 
Sullivan has been, and would be, of course, the perfect 
collaborator in a Gilbertian opera, but when once he is 
unavailable, nothing is gained by instituting comparisons 
with what he might have done and what Dr. Carr has 
done. We have no idea‘of approaching the subject in such 
a spirit, but we cannot refrain from observing that there 
must surely be musicians alive, and conversant with the 
value of musical effects on the stage, who could have done 
better justice to Mr. Gilbert’s /ibretéo than Dr. Carr, Mr. 
Alfred Cellier is dead, but Mr. Edward Solomon is not, and 
as a matter of fact, in our opinion, and putting aside all the 
gush and glamour inseparable from a brilliant production 
by a favourite witty and slightly mysterious dramatist, we 
do not think that much worse music to this particular 
operetta could have been supplied by a sound musician. 
The overture, to begin with, leaves a disagreeable flavour. 
It is scrappy and commonplace in treatment. Seriously, we 
have heard overtures to pantomimes, built on popular airs, 
which showed more taste and infinitely more dexterity 
than are evinced by Dr. Carr in the re-hash of his own 
tunes. We say ‘re-hash’ as presumably he wrote the 
overture last. If not, his state is the more ungracious, 
Throughout the piece the composer consistently misses 
the point. Many of his numbers—especially the choral 
ones—are very fine, and no one in the audience could 
have been more ready to appreciate the beauties of 
harmony and part-writing than ourselves. To take an 
instance of what we mean it is only necessary to refer to 
Christina’s Ballad, ‘I sit with a silent awe, where a 
lilting rhythm is treated like a solo in an oratorio, and 
where it might be supposed that one of Dr. Bridge’s 
anthems was in course of execution until one found that 
the words dealt with ‘ears likewise, and a couple of eyes, 
and the usual nubbly nose. Again the solo and chorus, 
beginning ‘ Though I'm a soldier all pugnacity,’ although 
a great comic song, is handled by the composer as though 
it were so much stuff to be worked off by the yard. The 
music to all three verses is practically if not absolutely 
identical, and the ear waits in vain for some semblance of 
a Coda with which to round off the number before starting 
on the spoken dialogue again. Nota bit of it. Dr, Carr 
having got rid of eighteen lines (and in very short order, too) 
waits doggedly, with pen in rest, as it were, for the next 
musical cue. We seem to hear him say, when he gets it 
(with Corporal Harold), ‘Oh, confound it—off we go again.’ 
Nothing in the foregoing must be deemed to convey 
anything but admiration for the ability of Dr. Carr. His 
concerted music is masterly, and his airs, if not always 
quite ‘new laid,’ are as fresh as the average breakfast egg. 
Throughout he shows himself to be a composer of con- 
siderable merit who labours under the disadvantage of 
inaptitude for the particular work in hand. To say that 
he has done his best would be to imply a doubtful com 
pliment. The performers were all admirable, especially 
Mr. John Le Hay; and perhaps nobody except Mr. 
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Groismith could have given such point to the solo, 
‘ Quixotic is his Enterprise.’ 

The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed at St. 
James's Hall, under the time-honoured direction of Mr. 
S. Arthur Chappell. The programme was entirely familiar, 
and the executants were established favourites. Mlle. 
Wietrowetz held the first violin, the second, the viola and 
the violoncello being grasped by Messrs. Ries, Gibson and 
Whitehouse respectively. Mr. Leonard Borwick was the 
pianist of the evening, and particularly distinguished him- 
self in a very artistic reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor (op, 111). 

After a temporary indisposition Mr. Manns resumed the 
baton at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, when the pice 
de résistance consisted of Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony. This piece was heard twice at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts of last season, though never before at 
Sydenham. It gave much pleasure to the audience 
though its performance was not ideal. Under hardly any 
given circumstances could this lovely music fail to endear 
itself. Miss Otta Brony was the vocalist; M. Ysaye the 
solo violinist; and the concert, which concluded with 
Weber’s fascinating overture to Ewryanthe, was opened with 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s breezy and gifted Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood. The last-named piece by one of 
our most talented and youthful composers always produces 
an exhilarating effect. His orchestral ballad Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter, his Ship oe’ the Fiend, his Dowie Dens 0’ Yarron, 
might all be heard again with great advantage; but 
somehow or other he does not appear to have the vogue 
which he most deservedly enjoyed a few years ago. 

Mr. Ernest Fowles opened at the Queen’s Hall last 
Monday a series of concerts devoted exclusively to British 
Chamber music, a branch of art which stands sorely 
in need of encouragement. The concert began with 
Professor Villiers Stanford’s spirited string quartet in 
A minor (op. 45). Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the 
solo pianist, and Miss Hilda Wilson the vocalist. <A 
complete novelty was (we believe) Mr. Algernon 
Ashton’s pianoforte quintet in E minor, which con- 
cluded the performance. This is a very lengthy affair 
and as it is not yet published, the composer may see 
his way to certain curtailments, especially in the first 
movement. That the work was well worthy the attention 
it attracted, a first hearing placed beyond a doubt. It 
could scarcely have been better played. The pianoforte 
part was manipulated with surprising ease and elegance 
by Mr. Ernest Fowles, and the first violin, Mr. Jasper 
Sutcliffe, led the fiddles with delightful smartness of 
attack and accuracy of intonation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BAHAMAS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 30th October, 1894. 

SiR,—The sympathy we naturally feel for Mr. Yelverton’s 
wrongs, as set forth in his letter, must not blind us to the fact 
that, as might naturally be expected from a man smarting under 
real and unmerited wrongs at the hands of Sir Ambrose Shea, 
he has pressed his case further than is quite fair as regards the 
natives of the Bahamas, and especially the so-called ‘ wreckers,’ 
who are not wreckers at all, but salvors of wrecked ships and 
property, and very often of lives also ; brave, simple-minded, 
and hardy if ignorant sailors, fishermen, and labourers. Mr. 
Yelverton himself admits that the laws which he administered 
in the £/ Dorado case are equitable and sufficiently stringent ; 
and that he was able to enforce them and so did his duty as a 
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judge is self-evident. When a wreck occurs, there is naturally 
much excitement among salvors, especially when numerous, 
each being eager to gain as much salvage as possible; but 
piracy, and murderous violence are unknown. Thefts, yes, but 
the law gives the remedy. ‘Lloyds’ rightly hold that the 
inquiry into the causes of wrecks should be apart from wrecking 
interests. I believe it is so, and that the judge or magistrate 
is free from undue sympathy for what is after all a useful and 
necessary body of men. 

When I left the Colony twenty-eight years ago the laws were 
equitably administered ; it would be interesting to trace out the 
causes which have led to the state of things described by Mr. 
Yelverton, ‘ Experto Crede,’ and others. 

I cannot associate myself with the attack on Mr. Sawyer and 
his relations, though I can understand that Mr, Sawyer, as the 
leader of the now dominant party, by aid of which Sir Ambrose 
Shea has carried out his policy, may, with that party, be fairly 
open to criticism on their public acts by the opponents of that 
policy, the financial results of which, judging from your article 
and other sources of information, have been disastrous in the 
present as well as prospectively, unless immediate steps are 
taken to place revenue and expenditure on a sound basis ; and 
this cannot be effected by further taxation of the necessaries of 
of life and confiscation of the salaries of underpaid, overtaxed, 
public servants, or by the repudiation policy attempted to be 
forced on former Administrations.—I am, etc., 

AUGUSTUS ADDERLEY. 


REVIEWS 
A PROSE ANTHOLOGY 


A Book of English Prose: Character and Incident from 1387- 
1649. Selected by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY and 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. London: Methuen. 


There is little to find fault with in the volume of prose 
selections edited by Mr. Henley and Mr. Whibley, and issued 
with all their well-known elegance of handling by Messrs. 
Methuen, except perhaps its title. ‘A Book of English Prose’ 
may just possibly mislead. It is apt to be mistaken for precisely 
that which the editors in the first sentence of their preface are 
careful to inform us that it is not; that isto say a book designed 
‘to illustrate the history of the English language or to trace the 
development of the English sentence. Thus it may be mis- 
taken for a competitor with that series of volumes which, under 
Mr. Craik’s editorship, is discharging the former at any rate of 
these functions with such completeness and acceptance. It is 
true that the passages reproduced here from English writers, 
principally of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (there is 
but one excerpt of the fourteenth and five of the fifteenth, 
though the actual chronological area of the book extends from 
1387 to 1649) are all of them in prose; but that surely may be 
assumed of the contents of any book unless the contrary is 
stated. Their ‘bias,’ the editors go on to say in their preface, 
‘is neither philological nor fantastical’ (would it then be fan- 
tastical to attempt to trace the development of the English 
sentence ?) and ‘beyond the essential resolve to maintain a 
scrupulous standard of style,’ they have been guided in their 
selection by ‘ only two definite principles (1) that each passage 
should be complete in itself, and (2) that each should relate a 
single incident or unfold a single character.’ It is easier to 
adhere to the definite principles than to the essential resolve. 
The maintenance of a scrupulous standard of style—that is if 
one and the same standard is meant—when dealing with writers 
as widely divided from each other in time as John Trevisa and 
Diummond of Hawthornden, and as hopelessly disparate in 
literary manner as (say) Sir William Caxton and (say) Sir Fulke 
Greville is hardly a possible undertaking. No doubt if we give 
a very liberal interpretation to either the word ‘standard’ or 
the word ‘style’ a certain unity of character may be claimed 
for all the excerpts in the volume. There is none of them, that 
is to say, which might not in its degree be cited in proof of the 
editors’ contention, that ‘the level of prose our distant fathers 
held is far higher’—at any rate in those primary qualities of 
good prose-writing, simplicity, directness and animation—‘ than 
our own.’ 
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So far as their matter is Coficérned the selection has been 
made, as might be expected from the selectors, with excellent 
taste and judgment. Some writers are absent as the preface 
warns us, whose presence was anticipated, but who were found 
‘inadmissable’ (a mode of spelling that word which appears to 
us to be no less indefensible than would be ‘ indefensable’) ; and 
since the editors are thus prepared for complaints we would 
hazard a mild regret that a collection which is brought down 
to 1649 was not carried a few years further with the object of 
including a ‘ character’ or two of Clarendon’s. But for the rest, 
we find much to welcome and little to seek. Many of the old 
favourites are here, such as Milton’s famous descant on the 
‘noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man out 
of s'eep,’ Sir Walter Raleigh’s last fight, the Revenge, Jonson’s 
criticism on Shakespeare, Holmshed’s ‘ Agincourt,’ Drummond’s 
‘Flodden, and others. But on the other hand the editors 
justly claim credit for having introduced us to many writers 
‘whose names are not familiar to the readers of anthologies.’ 
And ‘herein we are especially bound,’ as the bidding-prayer 
has it, to render them our thanks for having included John 
Knox’s savage narrative of the murder of Cardinal Beatoun— 
one of the most vivid word-pictures of the wild times in which 
that deed was done that has ever been drawn. Very gruesome 
is the grim gibe at the doomed prelate’s well-known little 
foibles, ‘he had been busy at his compts with Mistress Marion 
Ogilvie’ the night before his assassination, ‘ who was espyed to 
depart from him by the privy postern that morning; and 
therefore quietness after the rules of physic, and a morning 
sleep was requisite for my lord.’ Thanks also are due to them 
for the ‘ Affair of Honour’ as related by that most exquisite of 
literary fops Sir Fulke Greville; and still more for Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s account of his being set on by Sir John 
Ayres and his following, a fight almost as good as any of Mr. 
Stevenson’s. We rather grudge the presence of the Rev. 
Principal Baillie’s sketch of the Covenanter’s army, to the 
exclusion of his harsh and sour-blooded but dramatic narrative 
of Strafford’s trial. But this is a private and personal objection 
on which we have no right to insist, as we may however upon 
the criticism that the modern equivalent of ‘somedel’ is not 
‘sometimes’ as stated in a foot-note but ‘somewhat.’ The 
volume as a whole is well adapted to its purpose and may be 
safely recommended to readers of all degrees of acquaintance 
with the literature of their country. 


NEW LIGHTS ON THE SPANISH ARMADA 


State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
Edited by JoHN KNox LauGuTon. Vol. I. London: 
Navy Records Society. 


There could not be a better editor for the State Papers on 
the Spanish Armada than Professor Laughton. He combines 
all the qualifications. An R.N. and M.A., and blessed with a 
lively style, he has the rare merit of combining a practical 
acquaintance of the sea wiih the learning and the literary skill 
which are required to guide the adventurous helmsman 
through seas of records. It is not too much to say that his 
introduction demonstrates the possibility of combining the 
literary and scientific schools of history. Macaulay, indeed, 
had already done so; but the Froude-Freeman feud and 
the examples of Stubbs and Gardiner have accustomed people 
to think that it cannot be done again. It can be done. 

In some respects Mr. Laughton’s sketch of the history of the 
Armada is rot quite so novel as he appears to think, and as 
many of his reviewers have alleged. He makes, and rightly 
makes, a great point in asserting that the defeat of the Armada 
was not the act of God or due to perils of the sea, but was the 
act of man, and due to the English sailor. He also lays 
emphasis on the fact that the odds on the side of the Spaniards 
were not so disproportionate as has been represented, and as to 
require the intervention of a Protestant providence to equalise 
them. But it is only fair to the now departed worthy to say 
that Froude has already made the same points in his last volume 
of essays. The difference is that while Froude supported these 
theses chiefly by the evidence afforded by the Spanish archives, 
furnished by a Spanish Captain Duro, Professor Laughton brings 
forward the evidence from the English side. This concurrent 
testimony, in fact, establishes that, as usual, God was on the 
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side of the big battalions, if for big battalions we read, as is 
appropriate, big guns. The Spanish fleet was built, equipped, 
manned and manceuvred, as if a naval battle was to be precisely 
the same as a land battle. Their great, or only, idea was 
to close with your enemy and board him, with little or no 
preliminary game of long bowls. The Armada, indeed, was 
little more than an army afloat. The soldiers were out of all 
proportion to the sailors, and the ships were mere water castles. 
On the other hand, the English fleet was inferior in number 
of ships and men, though the tonnage of the English ships was 
little if at all inferior to that of the Spaniards; but they were 
immeasurably superior in weight of guns and seaworthiness. 
The biggest Spanish ship, the Sam Lorenzo, had 50 guns, with 
a weight of broadside estimated at 330lbs.; the English 
Triumph had only 44 guns, but the broadside was 340 lbs. 
The Nuestra Senora del Rosario had 41 guns, weight of broad- 
side 200 lbs. ; but the Arké had 44 guns, weight of broadside 
330 lbs. The San Salvador, with 396 men, 958 tons, had 
25 guns, 185 lbs.; the Nonpareil, 500 tons, 250 men, had 40 
guns, with weight of broadside 230. And in the smaller ships 
the disproportion was greater still. Still the battle—or battles 
rather, for they went on for a week—were won by superior 
seamanship, which made the big battalions, as well as the big 
guns, always on the side of the English. The English fleet 
kept to windward, and pounded the Spaniards at long bowls 
and whenever a Spanish ship got distressed, or in other wise 
separated from the rest of the fleet, she was pounced down on 
and surrounded by an overwhelming flock of sea-vultures. 
‘When their weathermost ships were attacked, those to leeward 
could render no assistance. It was a condition of naval warfare 
which had been and has been repeated over and over again) 
from the battle of Sandwich in 1217 to that of the Nile in 1798, 
and always with the same inevitable result. The weathermost 
of the Spanish ships were indeed the largest and best, but 
not more than 32 seem to have been actually engaged’ in 
the battle of Gravelines, ‘and the brunt of the battle fell on 
some 15.’ Even in the rout that followed on the desperate 
attempt to round Scotland and Ireland ‘ it is incorrect to attri- 
bute everything to the bad weather. Bad weather in August is 
comparative, and seldom such as to be dangerous to well-found 
ships; nor, indeed, do the accounts from Ireland or Spain tell 
of any wholesale losses from storm. ‘The ships were lost partly 
from bad pilotage, partly from bad seamanship, but principally 
because they were not well found, because they were leaking 
like sieves, had no anchors, their water-casks smashed, no water, 
and were very short-handed. That they were in this distressed 
condition was the work of the English fleet, more especially at 
Calais and Gravelines.’ Yet ‘about half of the original 130 
Spaniards got home again; some apparently by the simple 
process of not going further than Corunna, some by turning back 
before they crossed the Bay of Biscay.’ 

‘A point of more immediate naval interest’ (which is abso- 
lutely novel) that Professor Laughton makes, ‘ regards the state- 
ments that have been made of the wholesale death of the English 
seamen from starvation, and from the unwholesome nature of 
the victuals which the Queen’s shameful parsimony compelled 
them to eat.’ ‘The full evidence is now before us, and permits 
us to say positively that from first to last the Queen had 
nothing to do with the victualling of the fleet.’ It was entirely 
in the hands of the Admiral, Howard, and Burghley and 
Walsingham. ‘Almost every page of these volumes tells of 
the incessant care with which it was conducted.’ Burghley 
himself exercised unceasing supervision but, poor man, his 
arithmetic was bad, as he always had to translate the Arabic 
numerals of the accounts into Roman figures before he could 
understand them—the fatal result of a classical education. As 
the Professor observes ‘even a practical accountant might have 
some difficulty in subtracting xix™ v° iij** from xxi™ ij® ix.’ 
Other delusions the Professor exposes, such as the wonderful 
stories of the Holy Inquisition in their treatment of English 
sailors and merchants, the Professor maintaining that In- 
quisidores in the sense of ordinary judges has. been frequently 
mistaken for the sense of Inquisitors ; and shows that people 
alleged to have fallen victims were alive and well years after: 
He also discounts some wonderful tales of English exploits, 
such as that of David Gwynne—an English slave on board a 
Spanish ship—who, being called on to assist the navigation in 
stress of weather, asked that the soldiers might be sent below, 
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and then stabbed the captain, while his fellow English slaves 
killed the rest on deck, then overpowered those below, set on 
one of their consorts, and took her, and sent another flying 
back to Corunna. The only truth in the story was that when 
the galley on which Gwynne was, ran ashore near Bayonne, he 
and some others of the English slaves escaped to Rochelle and 
thence to England. 

In fine, the Defeat of the Spanish Armada was no miraculous 
event, or due to prodigies of heroism and valour, but depended 
on the superior adjustment of means to ends, which character- 
ised the English service; with the immense advantage in such 
a case which the defence had over the attack. 


A ‘SYMPOSIUM’ ON THE ART OF FICTION 


On the Art of Writing Fiction. By W. FE. NORRIS and Others. 
London: Wells Gardner. 


‘In a certain country house,’ began Mr. Norris, the favourite 
novelist, sinking into the seat of honour indicated by his hostess, 
‘there was a Scotch ccok wh-se scones were beyond all praise. 
A Southern lady implored her to reveal the secret of her un- 
varying success. After long consideration she replied, “ Aweel 
mem, ye just take your girdle, ye see, and—and make a 
scone.” So you just take pen and paper and—vwrite a novel.’ 

‘That won’t do, Mr. Norris,’ cried the hostess, ‘now that I 
have got all you charming writers together, we beginners mean 
to get out of you the secrets of the trade.’ 

‘Ah! I see” smiled Mr. Norris, ‘a sort of school of fiction!’ 

‘Well, you know, we have schools of cookery now,’ said the 
critic currying favour with his hostess. He had ceased to try to 
curry favour with the novelists. 

‘The essential thing is to havea story to tell,’ said Mrs. Parr. 

The critic, with an effort to recollect the names of Mrs. Parr’s 
stories, glanced at Mr. Norris. The author of Zhe Rogue 
smiled again his sub-Thackerayan smile. ‘It isa capital thing 
of course, to have a story to tell, only some of us don’t happen 
to have one, and then we have to manage to interest the public 
by our manner. The public is really very good-natured.’ 

‘In novels of manners like yours, Mr. Norris, said Mrs, 
Walford, ‘manner is everything. It iseasy toseewhy. When 
a man dashes into a company with a thrilling lot of news, who 
cares about his language? But when in social intercourse the 
same voice is raised to recount a simple reminiscence, the tone, 
the look, the phrase is everything. What the beginner needs 
is to be willing to take pains. Of course, Mr. Kipling is not 
long over his burning sketches——’ 

The critic looked up. 

‘——Nor was Thackeray a master of style.’ 

The critic stared. 

‘But Thackeray was careful with a most minute and elaborate 
care about his characters.’ 

‘My advice about style,’ said Mr. Norris, ‘ would be that of the 
experienced chaferon to the débutante, “study to be natural”, 

‘ The trouble is,’ said Mrs. Walford, ‘that when you make 
your characters natural, people say you are taking off your 
friends. To such an extent has this craze for fitting on caps 
been carried that the courteous editor of Maga has remon- 
strated with me for satirising “ originals” I had never so much 
as heard of.’ 

‘In society, broke in Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘it is all manner 
and no nature. Society is the same from one end of England 
to the other. To get local colour, you must step down out of 
the social sphere into genuine country life. The Cornish miner 
is one thing, the Yorkshire mill-hand is another. And the 
Yorkshire mill-hand again is quite distinct from the farm 
labourer in the same county. My own feeling is that the 
character of the scenery and character of the people determine 
the character of the tale. Others may work from the opposite 
standpoint, but then it seems to me they must find it hard to 
fit their landscape to their dramadis persone and their dénoue- 
ment, May I give a bit of my own experience ?’ 

Everybody was interested in a moment. 

‘One day in Essex,’ he continued, ‘a friend, a captain 
in the Coastguard, invited me to accompany him on a 
cruise among the creeks in the estuary of the Maldon 
river—the Blackwater. I went out and we spent the day run- 
ning among mud-flats and low holms covered with coarse grass 
and wild lavender, and startling wild fowl. We stopped at a 
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ruined farm built on arches over this marsh to eat some lunch ; 
no glass was in the windows, and the raw wind howled in and 
swept round us. That night I was laid up with a heavy cold, 
I tossed in bed, and was in the marshes in imagination, listen- 
ing to the wind, to the Jap of the tide ; and Meha/ah naturally 
rose out of it all, a tragic, gloomy tale.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Baring-Gould,’ Mrs. Macquoid addressed him, 
‘you have what I call “vision in literature.” That to me 
seems to be the real secret. Beginners’, she said, half turning 
to her hostess, ‘might readily try their capacity, and avoid a 
great deal of vain labour, by trying themselves with this simple 
test. Can they call up before the imagination a vivid and dis- 
tinct picture of a scene or an interview? If they cannot, they 
should abandon all attempt to write fiction.’ 

‘Yes, said Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘it is essential to see your 
scenes in your mind’s eye and to make pictures of them. When 
I was in the Essex marshes I saw women and boys in scarlet 
military coats: in fact, old soldiers’ uniforms were sold cheap 
in Colchester. It was a characteristic feature. I seized on it 
at once in my Meha/ah, and put an old woman into a soldier’s 
jacket. She gave me what I wanted—a bit of bright colour in 
a sombre picture.’ 

‘And how about the short stories?’ asked our hostess, 
turning to the author of A///e. Ze. ‘All fiction in the future is 
to be in the form of the short story, is it not ?’ 

The critic felt that it was time to be going. He thought he 
had heard enough of the short story. Lanoe Falconer’s tone 
reassured him. 

‘ The short story has many disadvantages you must remember. 
The crowded stage and wide perspective of the novel, trans- 
formations of character and circumstance, in which length of 
time is an essential element, and the intricately tangled plot, 
deliberately and knot by knot unfolded—these are beyond its 
reach. But the short story saves you from the temptation to 
pad and moralise. To the story-writers I would quote Coppée’s 
anecdote of the stage-manager’s advice to aspirmg dramatists. 
“Look here. Can you tell me the plot in the time it takes me 
to eat this boiled egg? If not, away with it—it is useless!”’ 
And then Lanoe Falconer modestly turned to Mrs. Molesworth, 
changing the subject to children’s stories. Everybody wanted 
to know Mrs. Molesworth’s secret. 

‘Well, replied Mrs. Molesworth, ‘I remember I am writing 
for children, not only of children. I am naturally fond of 
children, and have sympathy with their ideas ; I avoid all that 
is morbid and unpleasant, and tell my story in the best English 
I can. I repeat and explain a little more than I should 
for a full-grown audience, but I am not afraid of a long word 
now and then: children like an occasional long word to play 
with,’ 

‘Oh, my dear Professor Church, suddenly exclaimed our 
hostess, ‘do tell us how you write your delightful historical 
novels ? 

The critic started, then looked round nervously to see if Mr. 
Conan Doyle and Mr. Stanley Weyman were present. The 
Professor however at once disclaimed all pretension to stand in 
the shoes of Scott and Dumas and plunged into a more 
practical part of the business, recommending a measure 
of from fifty to eighty thousand words as suitable for 
historical romance. For his own part he preferred classical 
subjects, the authorities were in a manageable compass. 

‘ Saint-Beuve was of a different opinion,’ hazarded the critic. 
The assembled novelists glared at him unsympathetically. 
What was a bit of critical theory beside the practice of a crafts- 
man? The critic thought it was time he left. Seeing Professor 
R. K. Douglas open his lips, he paused in the hope of hearing 
something seasonable about Chinese facts and fictions, but 
Professor Douglas it appeared had been invited to discuss the 
‘ethical’ novel. About the ethical novel the critic was quite 
sure he had heard enough and departed hurriedly. But by 
doing so he missed Mrs. Meade’s admirably practical hints on 
a matter which is even more important than writing your novel, 
which is to get it accepted when you have written it. 


FICTION 


Mr. Edmund Gosse gives us a not too enthusiastic preface to 
A Common Story (London : Heinemann), by Ivan Gontcharoff; 
and, indeed, the tale is not one to command a lively admira- 
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tion, In this preface is quoted a criticism by Michel Zagonlaieff, 
part of which runs thus: ‘ What will render immortal and for 
ever sympathetic to Russian readers the various works of this 
incomparable writer is the constant recurrence in them of the 
most typical sides of our national character, the complexity of 
which is the real cause of all the incoherence of social life in 
Russia during nearly two centuries.’ The Russians, one knows, 
love to plume themselves on their complexity. But the Russian 
‘complex,’ as represented by the minor Russian novelists, seems 
to the reviewer, face to face with a translation, to be uncommonly 
like the English ‘ill-balanced.”’ Alexandr Adouev is an enthu- 
siastic young man witha cynical uncle. He is jilted by his 
sweetheart, and, being beloved by another lady, jilts her. 
Having come to middle age, with a bald head and lost illusions, 
he marries money. He seldom knows his own mind, and when 
he does, it is none the better for him. Had his uncle spared 
some of his ironies, the hero might have been a harmless 
enthusiast enough. The complexity here escapes us. Perhaps 
its delicate flavour is lost in translation. If this be so, why, ah, 
why translate? Mrs. Constance Garnett has certainly given us 
a translation which is readable and in excellent English, but ali 
the same one carnot help thinking that she would do better to 
stick to her work on the Fabian Executive, and leave to the 
poor British public its happy ignorance of Russian novels. 

Miss Dorothy Leighton is to be congratulated on her very 
excellent novel, Dist//uston (London: Henry). It is a book 
to be read with pleasure and remembered with satisfaction 
The characters are conceived and drawn with care, decision 
and insight. The hero, Mark Sergison, a successful playwright 
and—=mirabile dictu./—a person of genius as well, has, in his 
days of poor obscurity, one dear friend—a woman. Linda 
Grey, who is most convincingly presented, is advanced and flat- 
chested, wears short hair and limp cloth skirts. But she has 
brains and is a useful comrade to Sergison, helping him with his 
plays, and keeping him up to the level of his own enthusiasms. 
In an evil hour for her he meets Celia Adair, a very charming 
society butterfly of the Hedda Gabler tpye—pretty, extravagant, 
smart, and altogether bewitching and detrimental. He marries 
her: she does not like his friends, his ways, or his works, and 
they lead a devil of a life. She had never loved him; and she 
had cared—as much as it was in her to care for any one—for 
one Alec Watson, the male of her kind—smart, agreeable, and 
heartless. With him she finally flutters off from her husband, 
to whom life is, if possible,a thought too real and earnest. 
Then he returns to the comradeshipof Linda Grey. And the finest 
scene in the book occurs when Mark, worn and weary with sorrow 
and hard work, sees Linda sitting by the side of his sleeping 
child—Celia’s child. Overcome by memory, love, desolation, 
a wave of what, for want of a better word, may be called 
impersonal passion sweeps over Mark and he throws his arms 
round Linda, the woman he does not love, never has loved, 
but who, as he now finds to his horror, loves him, has loved him 
all the time. He goes away, cursing his folly and weakness 
and seeking for some way out of the situation he has made for 
himself. The whole of this is dramatic and true and shows a 
knowledge of the heart of man which should stand its author in 
good stead. Of course the book has faults. One supposes that 
Miss Leighton is not old ; inart she is certainly young. But ex- 
perience comes to all of us, and Miss Leighton’s dramatic force, 
energy and power of sustained effort are, alas ! not given to all. 
One little point unreasonably exercises our spirit. The hero 
makes /400 a year as correspondent toa Labour paper. Inthe 
world of fiction Labour papers may pay such salaries. But we 
hope Miss Leighton may never be dependent for her bread-and- 
jam on a Labour paper in the world of fact. 

The Unbidden Guest (London: Longmans), by E. W. 
Hornung, is a novel of Australian life. Yet but for their 
practice of driving ‘buggies’ and such occasional phrases as 
‘full up, ‘is your cup off?’ and the like, one could hardly 
perceive any difference between the Teesdales and people of a 
corresponding class in the old country. Certainly so barefaced 
a stratagem as that of ‘ Missy,’ who steals certain letters and 
on the strength of them palms herself off on the unsuspicious 
farmer and his family as their expected friend from England, 
would hardly have had a like success in a district less solitary. 
Nor do we think the most rustic of husbandmen would have 
accepted the jargon of the music-hall ‘artiste’ as the up-to- 
date diction of the educated lady from ‘home’. Yet rough as 
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she is, with a roughness that by no means connotes simpli- 
city, poor Missy, who recognises the worth of a life more 
honest than she has ever seen, and proves her appreciation 
by denying herself the love of the single-hearted rustic who 
adores her, contrasts very favourably with the real Miriam, 
the farvenu fine lady, who cannot conceal her contempt for 
the manners and circumstances of her father’s ancient friend 
and his family. Slight as are the plot and incidents of this 
story, it has the merit of distinct presentation of character, 
though this has little complexity. The stern old Yorkshire 
woman, who domineers over facile husband and obedient 
children until the unbending constitution breaks, to their 
concern and grief, and reveals to them how much their affec- 
tions were bound to a nature as staunch as undemonstrative, 
is the most interesting personality in a somewhat dreary 
circle. 

There is certainly something quaint and original in A Drama 
tn Dutch (London: Heinemann), by Z. Z., though it is far 
more Dutch than dramatic. The extreme detail and elaboration 
with which the commonplace existence of the colony of Dutch 
provision merchants in London is described have all the 
characteristics of an interior by Teniers or Jan Steen. 
Curiously unromantic are these ponderous burghers and their 
substantial wives, given to hospitality of a rough and bounteous 
kind, intolerant of ne’er-do-wells and all such as cannot ‘ make 
a good living, but retaining the one ideal of patriotism, and 
taking pains periodically to register themselves as Hollanders. 
So far as concerns the presentment, which carries conviction of 
its accuracy, of the life, thoughts and manners, even to the 
minutest matters of the table, of a small self-contained colony, 
the very existence of which in our midst will come as a surprise 
to most readers, we have nothing but praise to bestow on this 
curious monograph ; on the other hand, regarded as a story, it 
must be confessed its texture is of the thinnest. Yet when 
poor Peter van Eijk, who has lost wife and child by a heart- 
rending piece of treachery, finds himself late in life outstripped 
in his second wooing by his own son who has strangely been 
brought by circumstances into the family circle of which Peter 
has long been a member, a note of tragedy is attained which is 
left as the last impression on our minds. Peter sailing back to 
Holland, having smoothed the path of his favoured rival to the 
happiness with Etta he had desired for himself, but unable to 
bring himself to see that rival, and thus missing the discovery of 
his relation to himself, is a figure invested with all the dignity of 
suffering, and a strange contrast to the petty interests which have 
occupied all the narrative to its climax. Of other characters, 
‘Grandmumma’ De Griendt, whose sentimental interest in 
Martin’s friend’s love affair is so instantly changed to fury when 
she finds it is Martin himself and her granddaughter Etta of 
whom the parable is spoken, is noteworthy as a humourous 
bundle of inconsistencies. In one thing only is she undeviating— 
in the discipline which elicits from her suffering husband the 
ejaculation, ‘ Naa, do not peck at me!’ 

The Zot 13 (London: Innes), which gives the name to Mi:s 
Dorothea Gerard’s last novel, was a sugar plantation in the 
West Indies, with an unprosperous record and a dolorous repu- 
tation. It had brought bad luck to every one who had to do 
with it ; and accordingly Mr. Simon Berrincott had the amiable 
idea to leave it as a damnosa hereditas to his brother James, 
with whom he had a feud. To Simon himself Lot 13 had in 
early days brought an undesirable West Indian wife ; and after 
the warning of his own experience, another of his pre-mortuary 
cares, besides saddling brother James with Lot 13, was to put in 
the path of his own and only son and heir, Bernard, a wealthy and 
beautiful girl for future bride, by name Sybil Durrant. But as the 
devil’s bullets are apt to go astray, so Simon’s Mephistophelean 
jest upon his brother worked askew ; and its result was both to 
rob son Bernard of his fortune and so of his bride, and to put 
brother James in possession of his riches. How all this 
is brought about it would not be fair to Miss Gerard to 
disclose. The plot is tolerably ingenious and the staging novel. 
As will be seen, the book is very appropiately named after 
Lot 13, which not only determines the plot and the scenery, 
but is likewise the centre on which the sentimental action turns, 
by bringing son Bernard from the wrong love to the true. The 
heroine is Bernard’s little cousin Marian, and she is very agree- 
ably portrayed with her gentle fortitude and unaffected heroism. 
The characters are well diversified, and in their degree well 
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drawn : the testy, good-hearted, half-pay captain, James Berrin- 
cott; the not unpleasantly self-satisfied Bernard; the queenly 
and faint-hearted Sybil; the brisk old maid, who made the 
matches and registered the marriages in the West Indian 
island; the tragically unprepossessing James Hibbert; and 
Sybil’s fat, indolent, cruel, and terrible mamma. It will be 
understood, therefore, that when we express the opinion that 
the book does not advance the reputation of the author of 
Lady Baby, we pay a tribute to the honourable position in the 
ranks of our novelists already established by Miss Gerard. 


THE HORSE AND THE HORSE-DOCTOR 


Among Men and Horses. By Captain Hayes. London: 
Unwin. 

The Horse: Its External and Internal Organisation. Wy 
N. SCHWARZ. London: Philip. 


The lover of horses who does not also love, honour and in 
some measure obey Captain Hayes is laying up for himself a 
miserable old age. He speaks on equine ailments and equine 
configuration with more authority than any Englishman of the 
day, unless we except Dr. Fleming. His monumental work— 
we speak here partly with reference to its outward resemblance to 
a mausoleum—on the points of the horse has supplemented and 
in some degree supplanted the laborious researches of Marey. 
His Veterinary Notes ought to be in every stable library—and we 
hold that every trainer, breeder, and stud-groom and head lad 
ought to have books to his hand meant for use—for they are 
full of the only sort of theory that is cf any use, to wit, the 
theory which is based on practice and experience. Captain 
Hayes has also written well on the art of ridingand on the science 
of horse-breaking with thoroughness, and on the soundness 
of horses he has come to conclusions which interest and 
enlighten the student, though they may not always convince 
him. The true horse-lover has a knowledge all his own. He 
has opinions on shape and make, on breeding, on training, on 
the art of jockeyship, on the betting market, on the draught- 
power of cart-horses—on every matter that concerns the horse 
and his excellence. Scarcely one of these subjects has 
escaped Captain Hayes, and whatever he has written is 
closely reasoned, intelligent, observant. Nothing seems to be 
hid from his everlasting Why: and what his curiosity dis- 
covers he is most generous in sharing with others who are of 
a less analytic and inquiring disposition. It would be an utter 
mistake to accept his gospel as infallible, and probably he 
would be the last person to wish that any one should do so. 
But he is a stimulating writer, and his influence upon the 
development of the breed must be for good, unless the English 
race is too opinionated to abandon the rule of thumb methods 
which it has held by for years immemorial. 

Captain Hayes has travelled over the greater part of the 
world, breaking horses here, training them there, and in 
another place riding them for his own amusement. There is 
no reason why he should not have written his reminiscences : 
worse penmen than he have made books of a scantier 
experience. He has seen Shanghai and the Cape, India and 
the ‘horsey’ population of Ireland, and being a kindly soul, 
writes of these things in a kindly, hearty manner. He rambles 
terribly: but that is part of the trade of the compiler of re- 
miniscences. Indeed without some tact in the manner and 
matter of digressions this sort of memoir would be weary and 
unprofitable to read. He has little to say about politics and 
politicians ; statistics are out of his line, and you need not 
go to him for information. But he keeps his eye closely upon 
men: an uncommon character or a good story never slips 
past him. He bores one now and again: especially when he 
argues in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct after the disgrace 
of Majuba. But there is so much fine confused reading in 
the book that we can forgive him anything. We could 
indeed have spared a round third of it: for parts of it we 
know already, parts of it are barely worth skipping, and the 
volume is too heavy to be read in bed—as all such literature 
should be read—with any comfort. The style, too, degenerates 
into the merest sporting journalism at times: but it would never 
do if specialists wrote good English. 

The part of the book that deals with South Africa is perhaps 
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the most amusing. Captain Hayes retells that pleasing story 
of the famous Ikey Sonnenberg and the ready-reckoner, which 
is one of the brightest jewels in Mr. Lionel Brough’s collection. 
Probably, as Captain Hayes suggests, the real hero was not 
Ikey Sonnenberg at all, for most of the folk-lore of ‘smart 
deals’ in South Africa has now crystallised around him. The 
tale goes that one Jew or another bought a lot of farm produce 
from a Boer, and calculated the total price by methods that 
were extremely favourable to himself. Now the Boer had 
an almanac, fitted with a ready-reckoner, and on his way 
home he worked out the amount he should have received. 
Returning, he demanded his just due. ‘Let me thee your 
ready-reckoner, said the Jew, and the Boer handed over 
the almanac which contained it. ‘Bah! Don’t you thee 
that thatth a latht year’s almanac,’ the Jew remarked: and 
the Boer went away contented. We wonder if Captain 
Hayes ever heard how that or another Transvaal Jew 
outwitted the notorious card-sharper against whom his 
friends matched him at poker. The sharper could not 
make out why he should bluff with such determination, 
knowing that he himself held invincible cards. Suddenly it 
occurred to him to see what his adversary had on his lap, 
so he rose up to do it. ‘Why,’ he bellowed, ‘you’ve got four 
aces and Lord knows how many kings on your knee.’ ‘ Yeth,’ 
answered the Jew, with the blandest meekness, ‘haven't 
you?’ One observation of Captain Hayes’s shows how 
thoroughly the Boers hate the English. Whenever he met a 
vicious ‘man-eating’ horse in his breaking exhibitions that 
seemed for a moment likely to conquer him the Boers cheered 
the ‘red-neck’s’ adversary till they were hoarse. 

With such amusing and significant stuff the book is stocked 
It is full, too, of od¢ter dicta on horses and horsemanship that 
deserve all the attention they can get. Most especially have 
we noted Captain Hayes’s remarks on the conduct of horse- 
shows, on saddles and side-saddles, on the ‘high school’ of 
circus-riding in France, on the breaking-in of two-year olds, 
and on the treatment of heated horses as being worthy of 
commendation. Our advice is to read it, for none can read it 
without pleasure, and the horse-lover will find considerable 
profit. 

Herr Schwarz’s pamphlet on the horse has been translated 
into English and revised by Dr. Fleming. It is a treatise on 
veterinary anatomy intended chiefly for officers charged with 
the purchase of remounts, for regimental vets, and such persons. 
The descriptive part of the work is clear and succinct. What 
is of most value is the presentation of the horse’s anatomy by 
means of movable atlases or superimposed plates: thus one 
is enabled to view the whole external and internal organisation 
of the horse, part being properly related to part. The arrange- 
ment is as compact and intelligible as could well be. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


‘What is become of Home Rule?’ is the pertinent question 
which Mr. J. E. Redmond asks in the first article of this month’s 
Nineteenth Century. He is not to be deceived by the agitation 
against ‘he House of Lords. He sees as many another, 
including Lord Rosebery himself, has seen that the attack 
arouses no enthusiasm, is, in fact, a complete failure ; that it is 
no easy thing to ‘pull down an institution as old as the English 
Monarchy itself, which still enjoys the confidence of millions of 
the English people’ ; and that to substitute an agitation against 
the House of Lords for an agitation for Home Rule, is ‘to 
postpone the triumph of the latter to an indefinite period, 
wherefore Mr. Redmond makes his protest, not without a fling 
against professing Irish Nationalists, and the Radical candi- 
date for Birkenhead who described Home Rule as ‘a red 
herring across the trail!’ Dr. Felix Boh writes English like a 
German, but his matter is better than his style. He finds in the 
enthusiastic reception accorded to the German Emperor in this 
country, coming as it does during Lord Rosebery’s Adminis- 
tration, evidence that England recognises the necessity of 
preserving the continuity of her foreign policy, and that she is 
seeking shelter against ‘the Coming Thunderstorm’ under cover 
of the Triple Alliance. Germany, for her part, regards England 
as a natural ally, and is drawn towards her the more closely 
because of all the nations these two have the most to fear 
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from any disturbance of the peace of Europe. Mr. D. C. 
Boulger writes on ‘ The Corean Crux’ and puts in ‘a Word for 
China’ on the grounds that her superior resources and power 
of endurance must eventually wear Japan out and that any dis- 
play of hostility on our part will throw her into the arms of 
Russia, who has always passed as ‘ China’s best friend.’ It is 
a pity that Dr. Fitch did not wait for the Bishop of London’s 
Exeter speech before writing his article on ‘The Bible in Ele- 
mentary Schools,’ instead of misrepresenting the Bishop’s 
position in a postscript. The Duke of Argyll deals with 
‘Christian Socialism, and Mr. Buckman in his comparison of 
‘Babies and Monkeys’ proves conclusively ‘that the human 
infant is an interesting object of scientific research, and that 
even a cross baby should be calmly contemplated by the philo- 
sophic mind.’ 

In the National Review Mr. Diggle pricks the Progressive 
bubble very effectively. His article is a good piece of 
electioneering in the best sense of the term, and should be 
widely read. Every word stabs. He divides the Progressive party 
into three sections—the Secularists, the Nonconformists, and 
the Philosophers. The Secularists have been obliged to lie 
low owing to their ignominious defeat in 1891. But they use 
the Nonconformists as a stalking-horse, and are in fact the 
most powerful division of the three. The philosophers have 
formed themselves into a mutual admiration society, of which 
the most conspicuous members are Mr. Lyulph Stanley and 
the Revs. Stewart Headlam and Copeland Bowie. They ‘ pose 
as the intellect of their party, and present a varied programme 
of theatricals and agnosticism and aggressive denomination- 
alism ;’ but they are not really dangerous. The brunt of the 
battle is borne by the ‘ unfortunate religious Nonconformists,’ 
who are much to be pitied. They cannot but sympathise with 
their opponents in the main on religious questions, and yet party 
fidelity and jealousy of the English Church forces them into 
opposition. Mr. Diggle has also some acute criticisms to 
make on Mr. Stanley’s finance, and the policy of the Progres- 
sive Boards which built the defective schools which it has cost 
so much of the ratepayers’ money to repair. Admiral Colomb 
is at his best on the subject of ‘Imperial Defence.’ He draws 
an interesting comparison between land-roads and water-roads, 
and shows how the use of different means of communication 
modifies and determines the nature of frontier defence. Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole makes a spirited defence of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe from the slur cast upon him by Lord Stanmore in 
his life of the Earl of Aberdeen ; and a ‘ Radical M.P.’ has 
some striking observations to make on the ‘Sham Crusade’ 
against the Lords, which displays, naked and not ashamed, the 
genuine Radical’s love for the peerage. 

Sir Evelyn Wood’s articles in the Fortnightly Review are 
perhaps appreciated best by an expert in military matters, but 
they are of intense interest to the ordinary reader also, Part 
II. is concerned chiefly with the charges of the Heavy Brigade 
and the Light Brigade at Balaklava, and with the battle of 
Inkerman. While the brilliant exploit of the Light Brigade 
has become a household word, ‘ the determined gallantry shown 
in the attack of the three leading squadrons of the Heavy 
Brigade has remained comparatively unappreciated’ ; perhaps 
for the very reason that while the former was a glorious failure 
the latter was ‘an astounding success.’ In dealing with 
Inkerman Sir Evelyn Wood departs from the method adopted 
by Mr. Kinglake, and divides the battle roughly into five 
attacks with a clear gain of lucidity. He ciiticises also 
in detail the mistakes made by the Russian generals 
without which ‘the result must have been disastrous to 
the Allies.’ The author prefaces his account of the battle with 
a warm tribute to Dr. Russell of the Zimes, the first of war 
correspondents, who ‘saved the remnant ot our Army’ by 
calling public attention to the privations the men were suffering 
in the Crimea. Such services may well atone for the pomposity 
which Matthew Arnold satirised so remorselessly nearly twenty 
years later. Mr. Gundry’s survey of the position in ‘Corea, 
China and Japan, leaves an impression not altogether 
unfavourable to the Chinese, and if the Japanese resemble Mr. 
A. H. Savage-Landor’s description of them there is not much 
reason to wish them success. In the course of a very amusing 


article we learn that the men are bad-tempered, false and 
treacherous in the extreme, painfully conceited and peevish: 
that they pay visits ‘of a few minutes’ which last from seven 
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in the morning till midnight, and that they wear eye-glasses 
because they are worn in Germany. The women are better 
than the men, but they are uneducated and far from 
beautiful ; and they paint their faces systematically and to 
excess. More serious articles deal with H. von Helmholz, 
Venetian Missals, and Life in other Planets. 

Not the least interesting contribution to Blackwood’s 

Magazine is ‘Some Thoughts on the Woman Question,’ by the 
author of ‘Mona Maclean.’ The great improvement in the 
position of women which has taken place in the last thirty years 
is due as much to a change of surroundings as to any develop- 
ment of the sex. Woman’s aim should be a more perfect 
adaptation of herself to her surroundings rather than a still 
greater change in those surroundings. ‘Let us leave for a 
time the education, the development, the purification of men, 
and try to develop ourselves.’ Here is sound, practical advice 
tersely expressed. Sir Herbert Maxwell writes on Sir Roger 
Bacon, ‘the first Englishman to claim freedom for human 
intellect and proclaim its scope’; and Mr. Moffat has a 
sensible article on ‘Club-Homes for Unmarried Working Men.’ 
Longman’s Magazine is as usual strong in fiction, but does not 
neglect more serious matters. Sir B. Ward Richardson teaches 
us pleasantly enough ‘ How to make the Most of Life,’ on the 
old basis of the sound mind in the sound body. Unfortu- 
nately his useful hints on diet are marred by a rabid insistence 
on tectotalism. The cause of temperance is not served by 
classing together all forms of alcoholic drink as the devil in 
solution. ‘The italics are the author’s. Apart from the serial 
stories the chief interest of Zemfp/e Bar centres in an article, 
entitled ‘The Gouvernante of Paris.’ It is based on the Au/o- 
bicgraphy and Recollectiens of Laura, Duchess of Abraniés,and is 
full of incident and anecdote. Thecontrasts presented by the life 
of this lady are sufficiently remarkable. Born in 1784, she was 
brought early into contact with Napoleon, a connection of her 
mother’s family, and became subsequeatly the wife of Junot, 
Commandant of Paris and created by Napoleon Duc d’Abrantes. 
After her husband’s death and the fall of the Empire she was 
reduced to utter destitution and died in 1838 in a pauper 
hospital. The strange vicissitudes in her career made a deep 
impression upon Mr. H. F. Chorley, who visited her in Paris a 
few months before her death, and on Miss Mitford. Zhe 
Monthly Packet maintains a high standard of excellence, and 
besides the continuation of Mr. Weyman’s novel, A/y Lady 
Rotha (already published in book form) contains articles by 
Mr. Quiller Couch, Miss Yonge, and Mrs. Hinkson, We have 
also received Zhe Scottish Review, The Critical Review, The 
Century, The Newbery House Magazine, The Forum, The 
North American Review, Belgravia, London Society, The 
Leisure Hour, The Artist, The Boys Own Paper and The 
Girls’ Own Paper. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


L’Esprit Chrétien et le Patriotisme. By COM1¥ L¥ON TOLSTOI, 
Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
Pages Détachées. By PAUL CLAVERIE. Paris: 
et Cie. 

L’Eternelle Poupée. 

Count Léon Tolstoi is a preacher of strange doctrines, but a 
preacher gifted with the inimitable eloquence that is born of 
perfect sincerity. His is the power that can almost persuade 
his reader to be whatever he wou'd have him be, to believe 
whatever he would wish him believe. Even the many, who at 
the first blush will be tempted to thrust aside his latest work as 
an insult to common sense will end perhaps by falling under 
the spell of his style, will find themselves doing involuntary 
homage to reasoning at which their instinct prompts them to 
revolt. The volume before us of barely two hundred pages was 
inspired by the Franco-Russian fCtes. The author’s starting- 
point may be explained in a sentence. He holds that the most 
recent European alliance is a frompe-Vatl, a snare and a 
delusion, a union contracted ostensibly in the interests of 
peace, but really as a prelude to war. So far we have merely 
the expression of an opinion that has found utterance before, 
and is shared in some quarters while combated in others. 
There is no need to discuss here the soundness of Count 
Tolstoi’s views on this debatable matter, but we must note 
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the delicate yet biting irony with which they are set forth—an 
irony be it observed, of no ordinary stamp in which there is 
nothing of ill-nature, nothing of the sneer, an irony which 
belittles its object but is the expression of pity rather than of 
scorn. Having sought to establish the fraudulent nature of the 
transaction which has allied France with Russia, Tolstoi 
proceeds to discuss a series of problems of a more general 
nature. Is war in harmony with the teaching of the New 
Testament? and is patriotism compatible with Christianity ? are 
questions that he puts and answers with an emphatic negative. 
His argument is couched throughout in so unaccustomed a 
strain as to awaken a sense of bewilderment, but all the while it 
is presented with such superb literary art that it is impossible 
to withhold one’s admiration and even, on occasion, a 
momentary quasi-approval. A wordy passage of arms between 
a French political emissary and a Russian peasant, and another 
betwen a moujzk and his master would alone repay the perusal 
of the entire book. Tolstoi supports his assertion that patriotism 
is an artificial and not an inborn sentiment, by alleging the 
utter absence cf the feeling in the peasant of his own country. 
Even if his statement is correct it is surely inconclusive, 
A hundred qualities undoubtedly characteristic of the nations 
of Western Europe are wanting to the semi-barbarous Slavs, 
and Tolstoi will find it hard to persuade cither Englishmen or 
Frenchmen that they are not proud and justly so of their 
native land. Still the writer's theories will be read with interest 
at a time when a party of sans-patrie is raising its inglorious 
head. However, the most curious portion of the book is the 
concluding chapters which contain a violent onslaught on all 
Government. Even here, en plein Anarchisme, if we cannot 
agree with the socialist we are constrained to applaud the 
literary artist. A dozen pages on the nature and functions of 
publ.c opinion deserve, apart from a few passages, to be read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested by us all, for they 
contain much truth in the rarest setting. Beyond question 
Tolstoi’s book represents a vein of contemporary thought thin 
as yet but threatening to widen and deepen. Were it ill-written 
it should for this reason be studied, whereas, as we have said, 
it is a masterly production from a literary point of view. 

We confess that the name of Paul Claverie is entirely unknown 
to us, and, as no Jist of ‘ works by the same author’ faces the title- 
page, we suppose that the witer ot Pages Détachées is making 
his bow to the public. He does so without grave reproach, but 
also without special justification. Probably if Pierre Loti had 
never put pen to paper, Paul Claverie would never have suc- 
cumbed to the tzmptation of seeing himself in print. Not that 
we would be too hard ona most inoffensive production, in which 
even passages occur with some frequency marked by a genuine, 
if modest talent. Pages Détachées is a volume of tmpressions 
de voyage. The author, an officer in the French navy, recounts 
in desultory fashion, some of the observations he made while 
cruising on the coast of Africa, or among the islands of the 
Southern Pacific. The book is not rich in incident and is quite 
destitute of adventure. For the most part it is made up of 
descriptive writing, an order of literature that must be excellent 
if it is to arouse enthusiasm. M. Claverie does not accomplish 
this very considerable feat, but he is far less wearisome than 
some of his compeers, and should be successful in holding the 
attention of a not too exacting reader. The descriptions of 
Tahiti are the best thing in the volume. They are happily 
worded, the author is in sympathy with his subject, and seems 
to have caught the spirit of the country which was for a while 
his home. The rather sentimental melancholy characteristic 
of the school to which he belongs, is noticeable on every page, 
but in the case of M. Claverie produces a not unpleasant effect. 
When M. Claverie has anything of special interest to say, he 
says it rather well, and we are inclined to think that if on some 
future occasion he sandwiched his descriptions with such a story 
as one can imagine he could devise, he would produce a book 
of more absorbing interest than the present. 

‘Ceci est un livre de colére et de satire,’ explains M. Bois 
in the first line of his preface to L’Evernelle Poupée. It is con- 
ceivable that the uninitiated will thirst for yet further explana- 
tion after they have read a volume for which its author would 
be the last to claim the virtue of general comprehensibility. 
But satisfaction is accorded this legitimate desire. Turn the 
page, and the writer informs the inquirer that he has described 
in his novel ‘les trois gestes contemporains de cette Eternelle 
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Poupée que sont notre société et ses femmes: le geste de 
fiétrissure morale, le geste de cérébrale perversion, le geste 
dhomicide.” After this if the drift of the book is not as 
clear as the noonday it can only be that the inquirer can never 
have foregathered with the choicer spirits of Montmartre—a 
possible contingency after all. More seriously, L’E¢erne/le 
Poupée is a novel—the term is scarcely admissible—that it is 
hopeless to attempt to describe. The sensations—adventures 
would be an inadequate expression—of Marcel Liserol, of César 
Rox, of Reine Chantil, of Aglaonis and Astarté are symbolical, 
and as such cannot be set foith in plain speech with any hope 
that the reader would profit by the effort. They must be 
followed, if at all,as the author has described them. Those who 
have a taste for the curious, the ultra-curious in literature, who 
can savour French as it is written by the adepts of La Plume 
-—only Jules Bois writes infinitely better than (if as fantastically 
as) the majority of the said adepts—who have a liking for 
myticism married to a _ hyper-sensuality, to all such 
L’Eternelle Poupie may be recommended. It is certainly no 
ordinary work cast in an everyday mould. The writer has 
a reputation as a fashioner of strange fancies, a dreamer of 
uncommon dreams. Indeed his talent is so real that we are 
inclined to think that it might be employed to better advantage 
than on such esoteric productions. 
RALPH DERECHEF. 
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